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Whats back of— 
Removable 22 
FOURDRINIER. 
PERFORMANCE ‘ 


HE outstarfding fact back of the performance of the 
: NEW BELOIT FOURDRINIER is its efficiency. 

This Beloit equipment has made startling records for 
the past four years. It conserves many hours of time that 
would be wasted with other equipment. It keeps your em- 
ployees busy. Insures steady running, remarkable speed, anbih by Gon We | 
and freedom from interruptions in production. It shows ae | 
best, however, on your cost records, on your ledger bal- 
ances and on your annual statement of profits. 


Let us show you how your reserve fund can be utilized 
to increase the efficiency of YOUR plant. 


Since 1858 Builders of Paper, Board 
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“| THE INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY OF THE PAPER 
NATIONAL 4 AND PULP INDUSTRY AND THE PIONEER - 
PUBLICATION IN ITS FIELD 


ERIE BLACK RFP : sa bepnaiiden onal 
: Published Every Thursday by the 
A new Direct Black for Paper LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., Inc. 


LESLIE R. PALMER GEO. S. MACDONALD F. K. HOPPIE 
President Vice-President & Treas. Seeretary 


N Executive and Editorial Offices: 10 East 39th Street, New York 
S a companion product to Nation- 3 ‘hicage Office: Room 14, Suite 410, 123 West Madison St 
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IT’S THE PRINCIPLE OF THE THING — 


CORRECT IN DESIGN 
EFFICIENT IN ACTION 
FAULTLESS IN RESULTS 


CAMERON 
61 POPLAR STREET, 


MACHINE 


There is nothing complicated about the Cama- 
chine Score Cut Principle of slitting. Explained in 
the simplest possible terms, it is the slitting action 
brought about when a slitter wheel, mounted in a 
holder, is spring-pressed against a revolving flint- 
hard cylinder. 

With such a cutting system it is evident that 
there should be less working parts to get out of 
adjustment, less cumbersome manipulation in spac- 
ing for roll widths, than in the more involved meth- 
ods used on other slitting and roll winding ma- 
chines. Such is the case. 

The Cameron Machine Company in building 
the Score Cut Principle into each and every 
CAMACHINE is definitely sure of the service it 
will render, and any machineit recommends for a 
specific purpose will be installed anywhere in the 
United States on a 30 day trial subject to the 
customers right to retain or reject the machine. 


COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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The Magazine of the Paper Industry 


Development of Quebec’s Resources Criticized 


Minority Party Inaugurates Campaign Against Alleged Exploitation of Forests by American 
and British Interests—Government Policies Warmly Defended by Leading Canadian 
Newspapers—Business Men in Canada Said to Generally Welcome Enormous 
Water Power and Pulp and Paper Expansion 


[PROM QUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontREAL, Que., November 15, 1926.—The Conservative party 
in Quebec, the leader of which is Arthur Sauve, has started a 
campaign against what it calls the ruining of the Province by 
ceding valuable rights to American capitalists. Reference is 
made especially to the activities of the International Paper Com- 
pany, the Chicago Tribune interests, and the Aluminum Trust of 
America, Mr. Sauve has hitherto played a lone hand in at- 
tacking the agreements between the various companies and the 
Province, but other Conservative speakers have now taken the 
matter up, and it looks as though a regular campaign is to be 
carried on. The attitude of the party was stated at a meeting 
of Montreal Conservatives, during the week, by Aime Dion, 
advocate of Quebec City. Mr. Dion said the forest resources of 
the Province were rapidly being drained, and at the same time 
the people were leaving the province in great numbers. The for- 
ests, which were the guarantee of the debt of the province, no 
longer belonged to the people; they were owned principally by the 
Rothermeres, in England, the Chicago Tribune and the Interna- 
tional Paper Company. 

Quoting from the statements of experts, Mr. Dion sought to 
show that of the forest resources of the province, only enough 
wood remained for thirty or forty years. “In a published ad- 
vertisement,” he continued, “the Government of this province 
made the following statement: “The Government has fully real- 
ized what intimate relation exists between the forest and the 
possible energy of waterfalls, and the great influence which these 
two natural resources have on the general welfare of the country.’ 
Yet this Government is emptying the forests, a proceeding which 
causes a loss of water and reacts to the detriment of ‘the general 
welfare of the country.’” 

The profits from the exploitation of Quebec’s forests, he con- 
tinued, did not fall into the hands of the people of the province, 
but into those of people of Chicago, London and New York. 
Half of the public debt of the province, he contended, was lost 
by the action of the Government in selling to the Chicago Tribune, 
the Ontario Paper Company and the Rothermeres, five thousand 
square miles of timber land, one section at $3.25 a cord more 
than the stumpage due, the other at ten cents a cord more than 
the stumpage due. The principals of these buyers later met in 
Montreal and New York, he claimed, with the result that all 
the limits are being exploited together. The result of all this, 
he claimed, was a loss to the province of $41,600,000. In one 
transaction the province had lost sufficient money to pay off half 
the public debt. 


As to the water powers, the Government had literally given 
these away and by its action the Government had placed the 
people of the province at the mercy of the Aluminum Trust of 
America. Through its policy at Lake St. Jean the Government 
had driven from fifteen hundred to two thousand farmers from 
their land on the shores of the lake, and these, with ten or fifteen 
thousand others linked to them by family ties, were obliged to 
go into exile, all so that one power station might increase its 
production to one hundred thousand horse-power. 

In regard to the above, it may be explained that the Conserva- 
tive party is in a hopeless minority in the Province, and the 
Liberal party, which has been in power for more than a quarter 
of a century, appears more strongly entrenched than ever. Vari- 
ous newspapers have come to the defence of the Government in 
the matter. The Financial Times of Montreal, for instance, de- 
scribes the Aluminum Corporation’s as the most significant of 
many important developments in Canada, and one of the biggest 
undertakings ever launched in America. 

“All this,” it says, “has meant prosperity for Quebec and apart 
from politics, there is a pretty general acceptance of the policies 
of the Taschereau Government as being in the interests of the 
province. Occasionally there is talk against the inroads of foreign 
capital for the exploitation of Quebec’s resources, but they have 
little effect upon the business community where it is appreciated 
that the development of the resources of a young country like 
Canada must be dependent on foreign capital.” 

The Financial Post of Toronto, is even more pronounced. It 
suggests that the approach of Hallowe’en must have made Mr. 
Sauve’s hair rise in fright at the sight of the hobgoblin of 
American capital, and continues: 

‘Most Canadian business men are going to find it hard to 
work themselves into a fever over Mr. Sauve’s case. They wel- 
come the enormous ‘water power, pulp and paper and mineral 
development in Quebec Province, because it is the outstanding 
evidence of growth in Canada today. 

“It means revenues for the Canadian federal and provincial 
governments, it means jobs for Canadian people, orders for 
Canadian factories, new wealth year by year to build up the 
country. And if American capital and American brains are doing 
the trick, they are welcome so long as the terms are fair, as 
regards taxation and complete utilization of natural resources in 
Canada. 

“Canada needs men and money and they do not come wearing 
pumpkin heads.” 

The Gatineau Power Company’s power from the 373,500 h.p. 
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hydro-electric development on the Gatineau river will be available 
at the end of the current year. This company is a subsidiary of 
the International Paper Company, which is also building on the 
Gatineau a 600 ton news print mill. The first hydro-electric unit 
scheduled for completion is one of the five 34,000 h.p. units being 
installed on the Gatineau. By March 1, next, the first of five 
24,000 h.p. units at Farmer’s Rapids is scheduled for completioa. 
The remaining units are being constructed at Paugan and are 
scheduled for completion in 1928. 
Belgo’s New Machine 

The second of the two news print machines of the St. Maurice 
Valley Corporation at the Belgo plant will start turning out news 
print on December 15. The corporation has also completed in- 
stallation of another sulphite pulp digester at its Cap Madeleine 
plarit, having an output of 65 tons a day. Before the end of the 
year the Corporation will have a rated capacity of 620 tons daily 
at the Belgo plant and 265 tons at the St. Maurice plant. This 
will be the largest output of any single company at the present 
time—a total of 885 tons daily. 


St. Regis Mill Contract Awarded 


The contract for preliminary work in connection with the con- 
struction of the St. Regis Paper Company’s pulp and paper mill 
at Cap Rouge, about six miles above Quebec, on the St. Lawrence 
river, has been awarded. The work will be carried on throughout 
the winter. 

The new pulp mill of the Thunder Bay Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, being constructed at Bare Point, near Fort William, Ont., 
is now half finished and winter will not stop its progress. Dredg- 
ing is going on for the new dock and the Government is erecting 
a temporary breakwater. 

New Mill at Pine Falls, Manitoba 

The G. H. Mead organization, of Dayton, Ohio, which con- 
trols a number of pulp and paper plants in the United States and 
Canada, is reported to be back of the large industrial project 
now nearing completion at Pine Falls, Manitoba, 70 miles north- 
east of Winnipeg. At this place a news print mill designed by 
George F. Hardy, consulting engineer, of 305-309 Broadway, New 
York, is being erected by the Manitoba Paper Company, Ltd., at 
an estimated cost of $6,000,000, though the enterprise as a whole 
will involve a tremendous investment, it is understood. Cana- 
dians who are familiar with the details of the project refer to 
it as the “eleven million paper mill.” When completed it is ex- 
pected to be the greatest industrial development in the province 
of Manitoba. 

The Pine Falls site for a news print mill was selected by J. D 
MacArthur, a Winnipeg contractor and promoter, who had visions 
of a great news print mill which could utilize the abundant virgin 
wood-pulp timber along the shores of Lake Winnipeg, Winnipeg 
River and other rivers emptying into Lake Winnipeg. He inter- 
ested capital in his project, did something toward obtaining the 
timber limits grant from the Dominion Government, and cleared 
the land for the mill. 

A difficulty arose. Perhaps it was lack of sufficient capital for 
the giantic undertaking; he may have failed to obtain the timber 
grant; at any rate the matter was abandoned until some year 
and a half ago when the enterprising Mead organization of Dayton 
had the possibilities of the Manitoba. development placed before 
them and plans were immediately begun for the organization of 
the Manitoba Pulp and Paper Company and the erection of the 
Pine Falls mill, 

Quebec’s Timber Cut 

From Quenec it is announced that estimates of the cutting of 
timber for the season 1926-27, which runs from the latter part of 
August to the end of April, are to the effect that the cut will be 
from fifteen to twenty per cent over last year’s. In the period 
last referred to, figures available show that approximately 1,600,- 






000,000 fet of timber, board measure, equal to 3,000,000 cords, 
was cut down in the forests of the province. For the present 
period these figures will, according to the estimates, mean that 
nearly 2,000,000,000 feet of timber have been cut. 

Canadian Paperboard Profits Higher 

The financial statement of the Canadian Paperboard Company, 
Ltd., for the nine-month period ending March 31 of this year 
makes an interesting comparison with the statement of the previ- 
ous full year ended June 30, 1926, showing as it does a sulstan- 
tial improvement in earnings and a good improvement in the 
working capital position. 

Gross profits for the nine-month period are shown at $191,049, 
as compared with $168,758 in the previous full year, while net 
yrofits amounted to $52,013 for the short period, after deduction 
of depreciation at $30,000, as compared with $42,309 in the previ- 
ous full year, when nothing was taken off for depreciation. 

Net working capital of the company in the latest repor: is 
shown at $301,109, as compared with $192,676 in the preceding 
statement. 

Among the assets in the balance sheet, the most notewcrihy 
change is in the investment account, which is shown at $521.28, 
as compared with only $10,983 in the previous report. Among the 
liabilities is shown $300,000 on preferred stock issued during the 
past year. 

Canadian Co. to Build U. S. Subsidiary 


The Westminster Paper Company, of New Westminster, B. ( , 
has announced a new security issue of $85,000 of first mortgage 
bonds to enable the company to erect a plant at Bellingham, 01 
Puget Sound, in the State of Washington. The company’s mill «1 
Washington makes many kinds of paper, ranging from wrapping 
paper to tissue, the present annual production being 4,000 tons 
The new plant is being erected at Bellingham in part to avoid the 
import duties on Canadian products, and will be called the Pacific 
Coast Paper Mills. Like the parent company’s plant, it will b 
a small model mill, with both deep water and rail facilities to 
aid in economic production. 


Phoenix Paper Mills Incorporate 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Greenwicu, N. Y., November 15, 1926—The Phoenix Paper 
Company, which has operated a paper mill at Battenville for 
years, is succeeded by a new corporation which has incorporated 
under the name of the Phoenix Paper Mills Inc., the necessary 
papers of incorporation being filed last week with the Secretary of 
State at Albany. The capitalization of the company is $50,000 
and its charter permits the firm to engage in the manufacture 
of all kinds of paper products. The principal office of the corpo- 
ration is given in the papers as Greenwich. The principal stock- 
holders are Arthur H. Wilcox, of Greenwich, and Edgar S. Baker, 
of Battenville. Mr. Wilcox is listed as the owner of 100 shares 
of stock with Mr. Baker owning a like number of shares. Di- 
rectors of the corporation for the first year are Messrs. Wilcox 
and Baker and Burt Hyatt, who owns ten shares of stock. 


Holyoke Water Power Plan Opposed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., November 16, 1926.—The plan of the Holyoke 
Water Power Company to furnish live steam for power and 
heating purposes to paper mill and other Holyoke mills from the 
power plant that they will soon take over from the Holyoke 
Street Railway Company, is meeting with some opposition. The 
steam engineers see in it a lessening of the number of available 
positions for engineers and are opposing it strongly. They issued 
a statement last week in which they questioned the figures being 
set forth by the Water Power company as arguments for taking 
the steam. The Central Labor Union has taken similar steps to 
oppose the plan. The Board of Aldermen who have been peti- 
tioned for right of way have not yet made any decision. 
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for keeping every roll clean 


The Vickery Doctor makes complete 
doctoring a matter of plain, com- 
mon sense. It means clean rolls. And 
clean rolls mean better paper at low- 
er cost. 


The Vickery Doctor exerts a light 
but even pressure on every inch of 
the roll, regardless of conditions. It 
requires no adjustment. It positively 
will not score. It is a fool-proof and 
trouble-proof doctor. 


Let us send you one on free trial for 
any roll in your mill. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole - - - Mass. 


Breast rolls 
Wire rolls 
Press rolls 
Smoothing rolls 
Dryers 


Yankee or M. G. 
Dryers 

Calender rolls 
Super-calender rolls 
Sizing rolls 

Coating rolls 
Cooling rolls 
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Best Business of the 


Year In Philadelphia 


Demand For October Was Considerably Better Than For the Same Month Last Year and Pros. 
pects For Continuation of Good Business Is Bright—Prices on Nearly All Varieties of 
' Paper Reported Selling at Standardized Quotations 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 15, 1926.—A view of the Quaker 
City paper market from the various angles of the raw material 
and finished product distribution in the early days of November 
shows the industry as on a firmer foundation and enjoying the 
best business period of the entire year. Those dealers who have 
already summed up the October business accounts state that the 
past month has been considerably above the same period oi 1925. 
In many houses the volume of paper distribution was the largest 
for the current year. In all branches of the industry there is a 
brighter outlook at this time and with no clouds looming to mar 
the rosy visions of the closing days of the year. Prices on nearly 
all paper wares are reported at standardized quotations and with 
few prospects of inroads in values of any consequence. 

Fine Papers Moving in Larger Volume 

Those local wholesale dealers distributing in large tonnage 
through direct mills shipments report the month of October as 
being the most prosperous of any month in the current years with 
considerable contract orders for book paper and coated book 
grades. They state the opening days of November as having been 
somewhat quieter but within the past few days there has been a 
return to the buying side of the market on the part of the larger 
publishing and printing houses and advertising concerns featur- 
ing direct mail exploitation. The distributors have been booknig 
considerably news print orders for immediate deliveries to the 
commercial printing houses for mail circularizing and this has 
aided in boosting the volume of this grade of papers now in 
traffic on so extensive a scale. Since the early days of July an 
estimated advance in fine paper distribution is recorded to be about 
35 to 40 per cent and in comparison to the same period of last 
year there is shown about 20 per cent increase in the volume of 
all grades distributed within that time. 


Local Fine Paper Mills Quieter 

While the local mills still are enjoying a fair volume of busi- 
ness there is a tendency to slower incoming orders indicating that 
distributors are prone to hold off orders at this time. However, 
there is enough advance buying to keep operations at present pace 
for several weeks to come. It may be that the distributors are 
holding off ordering for future needs. pending the adjustments of 
stock taking with the inventory season near at hand. It is be- 
lieved that the proximity of the inventory season is the only ac- 
counting for the present tendency to hold off buying and not any 
anticipated changes in the price or market of the closing year. 
Dealers do not look for any lowering of mills quotations other 
thari a possible 14 cent from the present prices on book papers or 
like commodities. One other reason is advanced for this possible 
change in values of %4 cent and that is the fact that the smaller 
inills may have to make a cut of this amount to meet the compe- 
tition of the larger preducers buying raw materials in great quan- 
tities and at correspondingly lower prices. 


Increased Activity For Coarse Papers 


In anticipation of the coming activity of the holiday season 
the paper dealers handling the coarse grades are now enjoying 
the most prosperous business cf the current year. All grades and 
specialties show a decided firmer market with no apparent reason 
for any disturbances in the present condition throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. Wrapping papers of all kinds are being 
sought by merchants and manufacturers while krafts are still 
heading the list of the season’s most active stock. With the en- 


couraging aspect to the Philadelphia trade other grades of paper 
specialties are sharing in the seasonal boom and like the more 
popular standardized grades of year round requirements are hold- 
ing firmly to price valuations of recent adjustment to higher levels, 
There is less offering of tissues from the mills and so that mar- 
ket for these heretofore unstaple specialties has become less dis- 
turbing with prices holding. Corrugated specialties such as con- 
tainer products are in heavier demand for holiday packing. Holly 
papers are being ordered for the Christmas season. Greeting card 
stocks, also are among the active seasonal goods from the trade 
stocks needed for the holidays. Toilet papers which have been 
constantly declining throughout the past year have reached a rock 
bottom value and now are firmly holding to the fall quotations 
with less competitive bidding for orders from the converters 
and manufacturers. Other papers that have been firming within 
recent weeks are towelings and napkins. Both now at the best 
markets of the year. 


Lessened Mill Demand For Paper Stock 


As the mills becoming quieter the demand for paper stock 
lessens but with no matcrial lowering of price values for any 
grades. There has been a falling off of $1 in the larger tonnage 
lots but this is not effective except where considerable volume of 
raw materials are required. Dealers in paper stocks do not look 
for more than a few days resting period before buying again 
sets in. 


Association Calls Special Sessicn 


For the purpose of taking up matters pertaining to National 
Association activities the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association 
has been called into a special session to be held in the Bourse 
today. Following a meeting of the Fine Paper dealers held last 
Wednesday is was decided to call a general meeting of both the 
fine paper and coarse paper divisions of the association for the 
purpose of securing a general opinion on the matters that will be 
taken up in the special session and which will not be made pub- 
lic until a final action is taken. The fine paper group met under 
the Chairmanship of A. Richard Hartung and was devoted to the 
discussion of the problems of the National body. 


There also is to be called a quarterly meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Paper Trade Association on December 17. This meeting 
will substitute that which was scheduled for the mid-summer when 
few attendance made it impossible for the transaction of business, 
most of the dealers being absen* from the city in vacation pur- 
suits. This meeting will be directly under the President David 
Lindsay, Jr., of the Lindsay Paper Company. 


Increase Membership 


Having originated an entirely ‘unique trade body, that of the 
Wholesale Paper Merchants Association of Phitadelphia, the newly 
organized body during the week added to its membership by the 
enrollment of four firms at a meeting held on Friday at the Poor 
Richard Club. This new trade organization is said to have been 
the first of. its kind to have been instituted in the industry and is 
devoted entirely to those paper merchants handling paper in whole- 
sale quantities as mill representatives and who are not elligible to 
enrollment in the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association as stock 
distributors. With Frederick S. Balch, of the Schuylkill Paper 
Company,.as president of the Wholesale Paper Merchants Asso- 
ciation occupying the chair, the meeting was given over to the 
election of the new members to enrollment and to the problem 
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Ball Bearings 


Lower your 
maintenance 


PAPER MAKING 


EW DEPARTURE Ball Bearings are superior for resisting 
N high unit pressures common to paper making machinery and by 

maintaining invariable adjustments on wire, felt and other rolls 
are most efficient in controlling uniformity of product. 


New Departure Ball Bearings throughout their long life show no 
measurable wear. This is important in replacing felts and wires for, 
when mounted on New Departure Ball Bearings, the rolls need no re- 
adjustment. The result is longer felt and wire life and reduced main- 
tenance expense. 

New Departure Send for engi- 
Economies neering data on 


Are Visible “Ball Bearings in 
In Profits Paper Machinery” 


The New Departure Manufacturing Company 
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of credits as it pertains to the wholesale trade. These members 
were admitted to the new organization ;—the E, K. Lay Company, 
939 Drexel Building; Walter Z. Shiber, 708 Sansom Street; Mel- 
chior Paper Company, Drexel Building and Pitman and Robinson, 
1022 Arch street. The wholesale merchants met last August and 
decided upon forming the new body for the mutual protection 
of this branch of the industry and to further its interest by com- 
bined action of its members. One of the problems which will 
occupy the attention of the 12 firms now enrolled is that of credits 
and this factor was discussed at the meeting last Friday. It was 
decided that a Credit Bureau be established for the mutual ex- 
change of information regarding credit conditions among those 
- affiliations of the wholesale distributors. 


Raymond & McNutt Reorganize 


Following the death of the late James McNutt, of the Ray- 
mond and McNutt Company, with headquarters in the Sheridan 
Building there has been effected a reorganization of the firm. While 
Leonard Raymond remains president of the company the offices 
of vice president and treasurer have been filled by Milton K. 
Christine, and Leroy S. Bishop, respectively. Mr. Christine who 
formerly was sales manager of the company succeeds to the office 
made vacant by the death of Mr. McNutt. Mr. Bishop, formerly 
was in charge of the Credit Department of the firm. Walter 
c. Chadwick, who has been secretary of the company continues 
to hold that office under the reorganization. The firm will con- 
tinue to distribute its line of book papers, cover papers, card 
boards, bonds writings, and announcement stocks with envelopes 
and other fine grades of paper. It has among other agencies those 
of the well known Worthy Paper Co., the Strathmore Line and 
the Linweave Papers, and has been established for almost a decade 


Woodhead Co. Takes Over Forest Mills 


The E. F. Woodhead Company, of Norristown, Pa., has ac- 
quired the fcrmer mills at Newton Square, Pa. known as the 
Forest Mills for the production of its own paper materials con- 
sumed in the manufacture of its line of towels and napkins. The 
Forest Mills formerly were controlled by the Garrett Paper Corpo- 
ration of which Elmer Garrett was head and have been in ex- 
istence for more than a century. The Woodhead Company oper- 
ates a towel and napkin converting plant in Norristown and will 
consume all the paper produced in the recently purchased mills 
that long have been devoted to the production of rope tissues. 


Hudson Paper Bag Co. Operates Lansdown Mills 


With the transfer of the ownership of the mills of the Edwin 
T. Garret Company, located at Lansdowne, Pa., just outside Phil- 
adelphia to the control of the Hudson Paper Bag Company of 
New York the latter acquires a manufacturing plant for the 
production of its paper used in the manufacture of paper bags 
and specialties. The Garrett Mills at Lansdown were sold last 
August under the auctioneer’s hammer through receivership sale. 
They were purchased by A. Maser, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for $35,- 
000 after having been in the control of the Garrett Company for 
more than 60 years. It is understood that the Hudson Company 
will produce paper for the manufacture of towels and napkins 
along with other specialties. 

S. S. Garrett Sues in Adjustment of Garrett-Buchanan Fire 

Following services rendered to the General Adjustment Bureau 
as a paper expert in fixing values of claims made by the Garrett- 
Buchanan Company following the disastrous fire which occurred 
back in 1923, Sylvester S. Garrett has filed suit for fees unpaid 
by the Bureau in Common Pleas Court here. The claims for 
$2,500 have been filed and the hearing is scheduled for today. The 
fire which took place in March of 1923 destroyed much of the 
stock and part of the building of the Garrett Buchanan Company, 
the firm claiming damage insurance to the amount of $415,000 and 
receiving $300,000 from the companies involved. At the time that 
the claims were filed by the Garrett Buchanan Company, the in- 
surance companies placed them before the General Adjustment 
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Bureau, which in turn secured the services of Sylvester S Garrett, 
one of the leading paper merchants of this city and an authority 
on paper, as expert in reviewing the values placed by the former 
in estimation of losses sustained. The customary charzes {o; 
such expert service is 1 per cent or $3,000 but suit involved , 
charge of $2,500 on the part of the paper expert. The suit resylts 
from the failure of the Bureau to pay for the work of the ad. 
justment of the paper values, despite the fact that five witnesses 
have declared in favor of payment of this amount as agre: «| npon, 
Demand For Water Finish Fibers 

An improved market for water finished fibers was reported dur- 
ing the week by Robert Scott, assistant sales manager {or the 
Bayliss Manufacturing Company, when he came to Philadelphia 
from the New York headquarters during the week to call on tie 
local distributors of these specialties. He reports the firming of 
the market as a result of the curtailed production and the control 
of the situation which has aided in the stabilizing of the prices 
through mill restrictions. 


W. Parke Weikert In 


There has been little improvement in the condition of W. Parke 
Weikert head of the firm bearing his name and extensively dealing 
in twines and cords to the paper trade with headquarters at 25 
S. Marshall Street. Mr. Weikert was stricken with a nervous 
breakdown several weeks ago and is now confined to his home. 

Nathan D. Isen Congratulated 

Trade congratulations have been extended to President Nathan 
D. Isen, head of the Enterprise Paper Company, 3rd and Call!ow- 
hill streets, upon the arrival of the newcomer to his family. 
The “young” man was welcomed during the week and is the fourth 
of the youthful representatives of the Isens. 





Fox Paper Mill at Penn Yan Sold 


Penn Yan, N. Y., November 15, 1926.—A deed has been made. 
over to E. L. Phillips, of the Phillips Construction Company of 
New York, by John C. Fox of Penn Yan for the W. H. Fox & 
Son Paper Mill at the outlet of Lake Keuka east of Penn Yan. 
John Fox, who, July 12, purchased the interest of his brother, 
William D. Fox, will remain as manager of the plant. 

The W. H. Fox & Son mill is one of the few industries in this 
section to remain for so long a time in the hands of the family 
which founded it. William H. Fox, father of William D. Fox, 
and John C. Fox, started the business in 1860. Perley P. Curtis 
entered into partnership with Mr. Fox in 1885. 

Ten years later, 1895, William D. Fox bought a portion of his 
father’s interest, and in 1900, he added the interest formerly 
owned by Mr. Curtis, thereby becoming an equal partner with his 
father. About 1910, Harry Fox entered the business which por- 
tion on his death in 1915 passed to his brother, John C. Fox. 

In the beginning of this industry, the output consisted mostly of 
a light weight wrapping paper, which was exported. Since 1918 
the mill has been turning out a straw board used for the making 
of corrugated board boxes. 

This mill was the first one to be erected on the outlet of Lake 
Keuka between Penn Yan and Dresden, in 1890. Some of the 
present employees have been working for Mr. Fox more than 
thirty years. 


Ravenna Paper Box Co. Organized 

RAvENNA, Ohio, November 15, 1926.—A new company is being 
organized in this city and will be known as the Ravenna Paper 
Box Co. 

Those interested are P. L. Frank, W. W. Mann and E. J. Smith 
of Ravenna, and Henry W. Braun, of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The new company will take over the equipment of the Galcs- 
burg Paper Box Company, of Galesburg, Mich. 

The new company will use the building formerly occupied by 
the Rayon Rubber Company. 
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Paper Demand Continues Excellent in Toronto 


Turnover for Current Year Expected to Show Considerable Increase Over Corresponding Period 
in 1925—Holiday Specialties Reported to be in Great Request and Mills Generally are 
Running at Full Capacity—Toilet and Tissue Plants Busy 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., November 15, 1926—The paper market continues 
good and fall business so far has come up to expectations. 
Orders, while not large, are quite numerous and, in the aggre- 
gate, make a very respectable total. Business during the past 
week was somewhat lighter than the ordinary week owing to 
the observance of Thanksgiving Day and the fact that a number 
of paper exponents have been deer hunting in the north and 
enjoying an anuual holiday in the bush. This week many friends 
of the different paper houses, the heads of which are ardent 
nimrods, are being remembered with generous slices of venison. 

Manufacturing stationers are busy on holiday specialties and 
mills are practically running to capacity. The demand for kraft 
and fiber papers is very fair and toilet and tissue plants are well 
employed. Specialty mills are operating full and, when the year 
closes, it is expected that paper houses generally will show a con- 
siderable increase in turnover as compared with 1925. Profits are 
not large, as business has been more difficult to secure and the 
cust of operating a warehouse and catering to so many varied 
demands is heavy, but there have been few complaints regarding 
the volume so far in 1926. Price cutting has not been as preva- 
lent as in some other years. There have been fewer changes in 
' quotations and, while readjustments have been made on a number 
of lines, there have not been many advances. Collections on the 
whole are fair. 


Changes in Eastern Provinces 


Rufus E. Dickie, of Stewiacke, N. S., president of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, was in Toronto during the past week 
on business. He reports that the cut of spruce for long lumber 
in the eastern provinces will not be over 60 to 70 per cent of 
what it was last season. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, owing 
to the dullness in the spruce lumber market and the decrease in 
export to England, are going in more and more for pulpwood 
cutting and establishing pulp and paper plants. A number vi 
lumber concerns are converting all their small logs into pulpwood 
for which there is a much readier demand. The annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association will be held in 
the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on February 1, 2 and 3 next. 


Toronto Man Builds a Pulp Mill 


E. A. Wallberg, of Toronto, who purchased 200 square miles 
of timber land last winter on the Mistassini river, Lake St. John 
district, Que., together with water powers, contracted to spend 
$25,000,000 in building a pulp mill and a thirty mile stretch of 
railway to connect his mill with the outside world. He expects 
to produce his first shipment of pulp during the fall of 1927, 
almost six months ahead of his undertaking with the provincial 
government of Quebec. 


Great Activities at Kapuskasing 

Recent advices from Cochrane, Ont., state that the importance 
of the new power and paper development at Kapuskasing, Ont., 
which is being undertaken by the Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
Company, can be gauged somewhat by the steady streams of men 
passing through Cochrane in search of employment at Kapus- 
kasing. Owing to this work and also to a general increase in 
construction activity everywhere, the employment situation is bet- 
ter this year in the north country than it has been for some time. 

J. H. Black, manager of the Spruce Falls Company, Toronto, 
stated that the construction programme at Kapuskasing is well in 


advance of the schedule at the present time. The railway to 
Smoky Falls has been completed and preliminary construction 
work is in progress at the site of the proposed power dam where 
a plant capable of developing 50,000 horsepower of hydro energy 
will be installed and will be ready for operation next year. 

Asked if the output of this development would be wholly con- 
sumed by their Kapuskasing operations, Mr. Black replied, “We 
could use 75,000 horsepower if we had it.” 

Meanwhile at Kapuskasing, a new model town is rising on the 
site of the old internment camp of war days and of the Hon 
Howard Ferguson's soldiers’ settlement community. The site is 
ideal for the Spruce Falls Company’s purpose. The sulphite 
plant, previously operated by the Spruce Falls Company, is being 
enlarged, and though huge in itself is only a shadow of the struc- 
ture that will rise later for the manufacture of the finished news 
print. The schedule of the Spruce Falls Company calls for pro- 
duction of news print to commence on July 1, 1928. The ulti- 
mate output of the organization will be 550 tons of news print 
per day. 


Albitibi Company Is Speeding Up 

The production reports of the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Iroquois Falls, Ont., have been followed with considerable 
interest by the many investors who are holders of Canadian pulp 
and paper securities. For a rated 500-ton plant to have speeded 
up operations to be able to manufacture 530 to 550 tons daily, 
has been looked upon as something of an accomplishment. Now 
it is understood that Abitibi plans to still further increase its 
output without the installation of additional machines through 
gearing up of its existing machines. If experiments, now being 
carried on, results as well as expected, some believe that an out- 
put of 600 to 650 tons will be within the realm of possibility. 
The advantages which would be derived from such a radical 
speeding up, without appreciable capital outlay, are obvious, and, 
if generally followed, would make a tremendous difference in the 
news print industry. 


Mattagami Affairs Still in Court 

The Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company, on the day prior to 
the issue of $3,945,000 second debenture mortgage bonds on May 
1, 1919, had total liabilities of $2,447,297, with only $47,819 cash 
in bank. This information was given by Fred Clark, treasurer of 
the company, to the Master of the Supreme Court at Osgoode 
Hall, Toronto, recently to determine as to the validity of that 
debenture issue and to decide what value shall be placed on the 
debentures deposited as part payment of the $7,250,000 purchase 
price paid for the assets of the company by I. W. Killam, Mon- 
treal. Subsequent to the company going into liquidation in 1920. 
Mr. Killam had bought in two and a half millions of these de- 
bentures, some at 30, others at 38; and a big block at par. While 
the Master was hearing evidence on this angle of the company's 
affairs, an appeal was down for hearing before the First Appellate 
Division from a decision of a court judge refusing to postpone 
the sale of the company’s assets pending the finding in the refer- 
ence. The sale, however, took place on October 11, a day or so 
after the appeal had been filed. Hearing regarding the validi‘y 
of the second debenture issue is still in progress. 


Business Better in the West 


H. A. Goldsbrough, of the Hodge-Sheriff Paper Company, 
Toronto, who has been on an extended trip throughout Wester 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Quietness Prevails in Chicago Paper Market 


Conditions in Fine Paper Industry Remain Practically Unchanged — Demand Rules Stron 





With Most Mills Booked Well Ahead—Trading in Coarse Paper Market Expands and 
Optimistic Outlook Prevails—Increased Uses of Sulphate Fiber 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Curcaco, Ill, November 15, 1926.—There is some interest being 
evidenced by fine paper houses over the results of the final dis- 
cussion concerning the adoption of a 1,000 sheet ream to supplant 
the old unit of 500 sheets. Whether this adoption will be finally 
accepted or not is to be determined by an executive committee 
acting on reports made by a survey committee headed by Col. 
Thomas Floyd Smith of the Louisville Paper Company, which 
were: met with favor at the October meeting of the National 
Paper Trade Association. The committee giving their final deci- 
sion on this question will have their reports in the hands of the 
dealers next week. 

The consensus of opinion among Chicago dealers is that though 
the cost of the paper may be more to the consumer the retailers 
will be able to at least break even if not make a profit by such 
an arrangement. The cost of handling broken ream has been 
greater than the profit on such orders and the new method will 
permit the paper house to make a fair profit regardless of the 
size of the order. 

Aside from interesting speculation concerning this development 
things have been rather quiet in the Chicago market. Paper 
dealers are already looking forward with anticipation to the 
annual meeting to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York in February. 

Prices have become stabilized in the fine paper market and 
there have been a few minor changes of no signal importance. 
In the cheap coated, cheap M.F., low grade super-book and cheap 
sulphite bond, some active price cutting has been going on. Paper 
dealers are not greatly interested in this cutting of “as is” paper 
and believe that price cutting activities will not go outside these 
grades. Most of the mills have orders booked ahead and the 
demand is strong. 

In the coarse paper market, business has improved rapidly, 
particularly since September. The summer months proved very 
lean and even now coarse paper dealers have not located the 
cause of the slump though they are quite content to believe that 
delayed buying had a great deal to do with it. Sporadic and 
unimportant price cutting in the cheaper grades has caused no 
excitement and a quiet, optimistic outlook prevails, The only 
item of interest is the fact that kraft is particularly firm. 


Sulphate Fiber Firm and Strong 

The sulphate fiber market is very firm and strong and getting 
stronger. A big demand is responsible for this stability and at 
this time all the mills are full and working overtime. Sulphate 
fiber dealers believe that the demand is entirely due to the fact 
that more and more is sulphate fiber being used in the manufac- 
ture of a varied number of articles causing an increased con- 
sumption. All evidence points to no declines in the market and, 
to the contrary, everything points to a further advance with raw 
material getting scarce and the material more universally used. 

The only complaint in this line is in certain quarters where 
the dealers have made little or no profit in spite of the demand. 
Dealers in general attribute this to the mistakes of the individual 
and not to any faults of the market. 


Lower Grades of Old Paper Weak 
The old paper market has been subjected to a number of 
changes particularly in the lower grades of paper. Old paper 
dealers are content to call the market “just fair.” Prices have 
dropped a great deal in the lower grades and the supply of old 
news and other lower grades has been too plentiful to permit any 


rise in the market. The higher grades have remained firm ang 
show no signs of weakening. Dealers are not alarmed at the 
low prices and are content to explain this fact by pointing out 
that improved business conditions and general prosperity has 
brought out such a volume of printed matter and catalogue ma- 
terial plus advertising material that the supply has mounted to 
a point where the demand cannot take care of it. They are 
confident that everything will right itself even though prices may 
become stabilized at a lower level. 

Other markets are holding firm. That the building paper busi- 
ness has been excellent is reflected in the report that the Certain- 
Teed Products Corporation, New York, and subsidiaries report a 
net income, after charges, of $672,098 for the third quarter of 
1926 against $465,757 for the corresponding months in 1925. For 
the first nine months of this year the net income was $1,792,518 


compared with $1,473,986 for the nine months ending September 
30, 1925. 


Barton-Hobart Staff Changes 

The Barton-Hobart Paper Company has undergone a complete 
change in personnel, which became effective the first of the month. 
S. G. Barton, president, director and stockholder, resigned October 
5 and all of his stock was taken over by H. B, Hobart who now 
succeeds to the office of president. Mr. Barton has gone into 
the paper business with a brother, L. R. Barton, as secretary. 
The new company will have offices at 111 West Washington 
street, Chicago, just four floors below the old organization's office 
in the same building. Thus a partnership of sixteen years’ dura- 
tion has been terminated. No special reasons, except the exigen- 
cies of business, are given for the dissolution. 

A new 154 inch Fourdrinier machine has been installed at the 
Bryant Paper Company at Kalamazoo, Mich. The machine has 
been in operation about two weeks. 

An announcement of interest to paper dealers in this locality 
is that G. O. Jacobson, formerly vice-president and treasurer of 
the W. H. Lincoln Company, a large Chicago printing firm, has 
sold his interest in the company to W. H. Lincoln. 
is no longer connected with the firm. 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. Announces New Number 


Arrangements have been made between the Mid-States Gummed 
Paper Company, of Chicago, and the S. D. Warren Company, of 
Boston, Mass., whereby a new gummed paper number is being 
placed on the market. tl will be known as Cumberland gummed 
paper and will be distributed exclusively through the present War- 
ren agents. Quite a few of them have already placed stock orders. 
I. McHenry, president of the Mid-States Gummed Paper Com- 
pany, when interviewed on this subject the other day had the 
following to say: 

“Cumberland gummed paper was developed to meet a growing 
demand for a medium priced gummed paper combining a fine 
printing surface with non-curling characteristics. The body stock 
is manufactured by the S. D. Warren Company, especially for the 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Company, for gumming purposes, and 
is of their Cumberland quality. It is equally adaptable for print- 
ing and lithographing and combines many of the desirable charac- 
teristics of these well known lines. There is a constant demand 
for a non-curling gummed label paper that will reproduce clearly 
a type impression and at the same time show up color combina- 
tions in their full value, and do this at a minimum cost. 

“Cumberland gummed paper is made to fill this demand. Type 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Some Users 
of 
Valley Plug Valves 


Morris Paper Mills 
Scott Paper Company 
Orenda Corporation 
Itasca Paper Company 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
United Paperboard Co. 


Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Corp. 


Algonquin Paper Corp. 
Kinberly-Clark Co. 
Allied Paper Mills 
Great Lakes Paper Co. 
Marathon Paper Mills 
Robert Gair Company 
Rex Paper Company 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 
Northwest Paper Co. 
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Why Valley Plug Valves Are Used 


for Uninterrupted Service 


WILL NOT CLOG LIKE ORDINARY VALVES—They are 
especially designed for paper stock pipe lines. The internal con- 
struction prevents the stock from interfering with the rotor action. 
QUICK AND POSITIVE IN OPERATION—Lever is attached 
directly to the plug, doing away with all indirect transmission of 
power. The brass plug fits snugly in the body and turns easily into 
position. 

EASILY INSTALLED IN EXISTING PIPE LINES—Flanged 
for American Standard or Spiral Riveted pipe. Installation time is 
thus reduced to a minimum. They can be installed in limited quar- 
ters as no head room is required for operating. 


COST LESS THAN OTHER TYPES—LOW MAINTENANCE 
EXPENSE—The construction of Valley Plug Valves is less intri- 
cate and consequently the original cost is reduced. The cost of 
operation and maintenance is exceptionally low as there is only one 
moving part in the valve. 


Built in sizes ranging from 2” to 20” 


VALLEY IRON Works (0. — 


ApPpLeton, WISCONSIN 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 


ee eT 
Write Today for Valley Plug Valve Booklet 














Construction News 


Cheboygan, Mich.—The Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
has authorized extensions and improvements in its local mill, 
including the installation of additional equipment for increased 
output. Expansion will also be carried out at. the power plant, 
to include the installation of additional boiler equipment and 
accessory apparatus. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Hinde and Dauche Paper Company 
Sandusky, Ohio, is said to have concluded negotiations for the 
purchase of the plants and businesses of the Kansas City Fibre 
Box Company and the Kansas City Packing Box Company, and 
will consolidate the two organizations under the first noted name. 
The purchasing company is said to have preliminary plans under 
consideration for the construction of a new mill on local site for 
the production of fiberboard, furnishing raw material to the new 
subsidiaries. The projected mill with machinery is estimated to 
cost close to $1,000,000. It is understood that it will be located 
in the vicinity of Adams and Wyoming streets, where the ac- 
quired plants are situated. James F. Cleary is vice-president 
and general manager. 

Excello, Ohio—The Crystal Tissue Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, is said to have preliminary plans under advisement for the 
construction of an addition to its tissue paper mills at Excello, 
near Middletown, to be one-story, 65 x 230 ft., to cost approxi- 
mately $90,000. It is planned to select an architect at an early 
date. E. A, Cahill is secretary. 

Olympia, Wash—The Olympia Pulp and Paper Company, 
care of Lester W. David, 906 North Seventy-fourth street, Seattle, 
Wash., manager, has plans maturing for the first unit of its 
proposed new local plant on site recently acquired in the Boston 
Harbor district, near Olympia. The works will consist of a 
sulphate and soda pulp mill, with sawmill and auxiliary structures, 
including power plant and machine shop, estimated to cost close 
to $500,000, with machinery. At a later date the company plans 
the construction of a paper mill in this same location, reported to 
cost close to a like amount. It is understood that work on the 
last noted unit will begin during the coming year. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.——The Pennsylvania Paper Stock Company 
has filed plans for alterations and improvements in its building 
at 506 First avenue. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Merit Corrugated Paper Products 
Company, Gates and St. Nicholas avenues, manufacturer of boxes 
and containers, has leased space in Building No. 10, Atlantic 
Terminal, Brooklyn, for a new works. The company will take 
possession early in the coming year, when equipment will be in- 
stalled for production. 

Denver, Colo.—The American Waste Paper Company plans 
the early rebuilding of the portion of its works at 600 Lawrence 
street, recently damaged by fire. An official estimate of loss has 
not been announced. 

Rochester, Mich—Rudd & Stronach, operating the local 
mill of the Barnes Paper Company, recently secured under lease, 
will make extensions and improvements in the plant, including 
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the installation of considerable additional equipment. 
sion program is expected to cost close to $75,000. 

Fresno, Cal.—Blake, Moffit and Towne, Los Angeles, paper 
goods, is arranging for the immediate construction of their pro- 
posed new local branch plant, which has been secured under 
lease. It will be one-story and basement, estimated to cost about 
$50,000, and will be used primarily for storage and distributing 
service. 

Longview, Wash.—The Longview Fibre Company is com- 
pleting dredging and foundations for its proposed new local mill, 
and expects to begin actual construction within the next 30 
days. The plant will consist of a number of units, reported to 
cost more than $2,000,000, including equipment. 
different features of the work will soon be let. 

Gardiner, Me.—The Hollingsworth & Whitney Paper Com- 
pany has resumed operations at its upper mill, following a few 
weeks curtailment, and will develop production to maximum. 
The lower mill of the company has been operating continuously 
under regular production schedule. 

London, Ont.—The Hygrade Corrugated Products, Ltd., 699 
Bathurst street, has completed plans and will soon proceed with 
the construction of its proposed new plant on Adelaide street, 
consisting of a main one-story unit, 135 x 210 ft., and one-story 
power house 32 x 35 ft. The entire project is reported to cost 
close to $95,000. 

Victoria, B. C.—The Sidney Roofing and Paper Company, 
Ltd., has plans nearly completion for extensions in its local plant, 
to include the erection of additional buildings, with new equip- 
ment installation, reported to cost close to $100,000, with ma- 
chinery. 

Quebec, Que—The Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Montreal, has awarded a general contract to W. I. Bishop 
& Co., Ltd. Montreal, for its prosposed new plant at Quebec, 
for which plans have been in progress for a number of weeks 
past. The project will consist of a number of units, including 
one-story machinery structure, 126 x 234 ft. ground pulp room, 
70 x 235 ft. mixing room, machine shop, power house and auxil- 
iary buildings. The complete mill is reported to cost more than 
$10,000,000, with machinery. George F. Hardy, 309 Broadway, 
New York, is engineer. 


The expan- 


Contracts for 





New Companies 


Orange, N. J—The Adams Paper Box and Supply Company, 
has been incorporated with capital of 500 shares of stock, no 
par value, to manufacture paper boxes and kindred products. The 
incorporators are C. W. McKnight and William C. Wallace, 432 
Tompkins street, Orange. The last noted is representative. 

Utica, N. Y.—The Battenkill Millis, Inc., has been incorpor- 
ated with capital of $10,000, to manufacture and deal in boxboard 
products, pulp, etc. The incorporators are T. Burgess, C. kh. 
Dewey and B. E. Crouse, The company is represented by Dun- 
more, Ferris & Dewey, Utica. 

Wilmington, Del—The Delaware Hard Fibre Company of 

(Continued on page 56) 
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New York Trade Jottings 





S. Roy Turner, resident-engineer of the International Paper 
Company, Fort Edward, N. Y., is in the city. 
= ee 

F. R. Thorn, sales manager of Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Quebec, 

spent several days in New York last week. 
2 Rue 

The annual business meeting of the Kansas Society was held 
November 16 at the Canadian Club, Hotel Belmont. R. S. 
Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, and presi- 
dent of the society, acted as chairman. 

* * * 

Frank E. Dunaway, 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New York, who 
recently acquired the representation in the United States for the 
products of the Fez Company, Ltd., of Vienna, will, as hereto- 
fore, continue the handling of the various grades of pulp which 
he has specialized in for many years. 

7 

Harry W. Draudt has severed his connection with H. Hollesen, 
Inc., and is now associated with Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
299 Broadway, New York City. He will continue to offer to the 
trade the well known Koenigsberg and Norddeutsche pulps, the 
agency for which will be held by Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 


after January 1, 1927. 
* * * 


Henry R. Isherwood, secretary and treasurer of the Concaten- 
ated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Mo., stopped off in New York 
last Monday on his way to Washington. Hoo-Hoo is an organ- 
ization representing all the branches of the lumber industry, 
joined for the conservation of forests. 

* * * 
The New York Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry held its regular meeting and luncheon last Mon- 
day at the Canadian Club, instead of the Town Hall Club as in 
the past: The meeting was pronounced the best of the season. 
The members said they were pleased with their new meeting 
place. 

* * * 

Alfred Bloch announces that he has severed his connection 
with the Maurice O’Meara Company, with whom he was asso- 
ciated for the past 14 years, being manager of the company’s 
mill supply department for the past two years. Mr. Bloch has 
started in business for himself under the name of Alfred Bloch 
& Co. at 358 Fifth avenue, where he will handle a full line of 
foreign and domestic paper making and other waste materials, 


such as rags, waste paper, bagging, cotton, jute and flax waste, 
etc. 


Will Address Canadian Engineers 

At the November 18 meeting of the Montreal branch of the En- 
gineers Institute of Canada, Ogden Minton, Greenwich, Conn., 
will address the members on “Vacuum Process for Drying Paper.” 
Mr. Minton is the inventor of a vacuum drying machine for paper 
manufacture, the first Canadian installation being for newsprint at 
the Kenogami mill of Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. This 
machine is 152 inches in width and is designed to operate at 850 
to 1,000 feet per minute. 


Mr. and Mrs. Graves Have 25th Anniversary 

Boston, Mass., November 15, 1926—George M. Graves, presi- 
dent of The George M. Graves Company, and Mrs. Graves cele- 
brated on October 30, 1926, their twenty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary. A reception was given Mr. and Mrs. Graves by a large 
number of friends on Saturday evening at the Assembly Rooms 
of East Walpole, Mass., and Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, on be- 
half of the friends, presented a very beautiful silver bowl. About 
300 friends attended this reception. 
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Obituary 


Frederick W. Westlake 


Frederick W. Westlake, vice-president and treasurer { the 
Perkins Goodwin Company, one of the largest paper anc! paper 
mills supply houses in America, died in the Polyclinic Hospital, 
New York City last week following an operation for appendicitis 
the Monday before. The cause of death was peritonitis. 


Funeral services, attended by his personal friends and men prom- 
inent in the paper industry, were held in St. Payls Church, Church 
Avenue and St. Pauls Place, Brooklyn, last Saturday. 


Following the services Mr. Westlake’s body was taken over the 
New York Central Railroad to Toronto, Canada for interment 
and private services at the home of his Canadian parents, Thomas 
and Sarah Westlake. 





FreperickK W. WESTLAKE 


Mr. Westlake’s sudden death in the hospital of which incidentally 
he was a director, came as a surprise and a shock to his business 
associates and friends in New York as well as in Canada. He 
was forty-nine years old. 


Mr. Westlake alsc was treasurer of the Tidewater Paper Mills 
Company and trustee of the Citizens Saving Bank. He was well 
known figure in business and financial circles, having been asso- 
ciated with the Perkins, Goodwin Company for more than twenty 
years. He lived with his wife, Mrs. Westlake at 197 Ocean ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 


Mr. Westlake was borne in Toronto July 16, 1876. After be- 
ing graduated from the public schools he entered the employ of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad where he served as an auditor 
several years before coming to New York. 


In New York he was employed as cashier by the Perkins, Good 
win Company where soon after a number of progressive steps h: 
became treasurer and later vice-president and dircctor. 


Golf and travel were Mr. Westlake’s favorite pastimes. H: 
spent a good deal of his time in Canada during the last several 
years. During his vacation periods he voyaged abroad. Next 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Nature Put Her Writing 
In the Rocks 


ACK in the days when the earth was young, the only message 
were those of terror and hate and the warning of approaching 
dangers. Plodding the vast miasmal swamps were gigantic 

lizards fifty feet long, enormous bats with a wing spread of ten feet 
or more, crawling things possessing the size and gait of a war tank, 
and ferns that grew to tree-like dimensions. 


All these have passed away. The gigantic bats have left their 
forms impressed in aging layers of slate; the dinosaurs are remem- 
bered only by their footprints in the Jurassic rocks, a few ten-million- 
year old eggs in the dry storage of the Gobi desert, and some fossil 
bones that impress the beholder with astonishment at nature’s ver- 
satile powers ; while the fern “trees” bequeathed us a heritage of coal. 


Today men harness the forces of climate and growth that put the 
gigantic forms of an earlier creation out of existence. 


Nature’s writing is a product of accident and of ages—man’s of 
will and paper. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY 


The new edition of Lockwood's Directory of the Paper ana 
Allied Trades, which is the fifty-second edition of this standard 
work, is just off the press. 

The new entries and changes in this edition of the directory 
have been unusually large. This applies especially to the Mill 
Section where more new mills have been entered than in a long 
number of years past. Changes in going mills also have been more 
numerously made than usual, which apply both to changes in 
ownership and changes in equipment either in the shape of addi- 
uonal machinery or to the substitution of new and up to date 
macninery for antiquated varieties. 

‘The additions to the Canadian mills have been most striking, 
especially, of course, in the news print branch of the industry and 
include perhaps as the most conspicuous evidence of the great 
development in the paper making business of the Dominion, the 
entry of the great mill of the Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany at Gatineau, Quebec, with its four 270 inch Fourdriniers. 

The number of idle mills listed in the Directory this year is 
surprisingly large but includes none of the more representative 
concerns. 

The list of Rags and Paper Stock Consumed by the Mills, first 
started a few years ago, shows a considerable expansion this year, 
evidencing the fact that it has been found helpful by both the 
dealers in these varieties of raw materials and the mills using 
them. 

The list of Paper Specialties also has been considerably in- 
creased. This list is intended primarily to put the manufacturers 
of paper in touch with new consumers of their products, but it 
also furnishes a valuable source of information for dealers in 
paper specialties who wish to do business with first hands. Only 
actual converters are eligible to this list and all such will glacly 
be included in it if they will inform the publisher regarding the 
varieties they make. 

All the other lists in the directory, including the Rags and 
Paper Stock Dealers, the General Paper Merchants, Paper Box 
Manufacturers, Bag Manufacturers, Envelope Manufacturers, City 
Mill Addresses, the Wholesale and Retail Stationer, Trade Asso- 
ciations and the Watermarks and Brands, etc., have been care- 





fully corrected with many new names added and will be found as 
accurate as it is possible to make them in a work of this kind, 


It has been endeavored to supply street addresses in this edition 
for as many concerns as possible especially in the larger cities, 
Subscribers to the directory who use these lists for circularizing 
purposes are urged carefully to include these street addresses on 
all mail sent out by them because owing to recent regulations by 
the Post Office Department at Washington, mail sent to the larger 
cities may otherwise not be delivered. 

Orders for the directory should be placed as soon as possible 
as the edition is limited and judging from the orders already in 
hand the supply will be early exhausted. 

The price of the directory is $7.50 per volume or $7.00 cash with 
order; Orders should be sent to the Lockwood Trade Journal 
Company, 10 East 39th street, New York. 





BUSINESS ON HIGH BASIS OF ACTIVITY 
Business operations are proceeding into the autumn months 
on a high basis of activity, according to a survey just completed 
by the First National Bank of Boston. The upturn this fall was 
not so marked as a year ago, owing to the remarkable stability 
that prevailed during the summer months. Business sentiment 
is characterized by restrained optimism. 


Production in basic industries during September was slightly 
above the preceding month and well above a year ago. Declines 
in some of the major industries were more than offset by ad- 
vances in a number of other lines. Steel mills are operating at 
about 84 per cent capacity, although shipments are under pro- 
duction. While structural business has declined, the buying oi 
rails and cars has been unusually heavy. Production of motor 
vehicles for September was 6.7 per cent below August, but the 
output for the first nine months exceeded the corresponding period 
of 1925 by 14 per cent. Following a period of unusually heavy 
activity, building operations for the past month were 8 per cent 
below August, but for the nine-months’ period were substantially 
above a year ago. 


Following a period of slight slackening in business during the 
summer months, an increasing demand prevails for practically all 
grades of paper. Prices of most grades are well maintained, 
and there are no indications that any material concessions will 
be made in any of the paper products in the immediate future. 

The call for fine paper has revived, after a light volume of 
business during the summer months. Wrapping paper is in fair 
demand, and the outlook for the balance of the year appears very 
promising. Book paper has been ordered in increasing volume, 
while quotations on this grade have remained at 7.5 cents a 
pound since January, 1925. 


The outstanding feature in the paper industry has been the 
unusually heavy volume of business transacted in news print. 
For the first nine months of this year, production of news print 
in the United States and Canada was 18 per cent above a year 
ago. Since February Canadian mills have outstripped those of 
the United States, while the aggregate gain over our mills for 
the nine-months’ period amounted to 9 per cent. That the heavy 
output of news print has been readily absorbed in consuming 
channels is shown by the fact that sto¢ks on hand at the end of 
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August were 33 per cent under a year ago, and were the lowest 
for this time of the year since 1922. 

Wholesale commodity prices, as reflected by the leading indices, 
kave sown signs of stability. Some individual commodities, 
however, have deviated sharply from the general trend. Silver 
prices have dropped to the lowest point since 1921, as a result 
of the heavy accumulation of stocks at Shanghai, and in antici- 
pation of the establishment of the gold standard in India, which 
country has been consuming about one-third of the world’s silver 
supply. Reflecting indications of a record crop, cottotf prices 
have declined to the lowest point in eleven years. 

Following a sharp advance in money rates since July, an 
This has been brought about by 
liquidation in the stock market and also by the fact that the 
Fol- 


lowing the close of the crop: moving period, a further relaxation 


easier tendency now prevails. 
seasonal commercial requirements largely have been met. 


in the money market is anticipated. 
Indications are that business. will continue .good through the 


fall months. Some of the irregularities that are appearing in 


certain industries and in agriculture may bring abcut a let-down 
in business activity, but any reaction is likely to be moderate 


in extent. 


New Mead Pulp & Paper Co. Issue 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, November 15, 1926.—Without increasing the 
outstanding stock of the company, the Mead Pulp and Paper 
Company of this city has issued $300,000 7 per cent cumulative 
special preferred stock, the 3,000 shares being the property of an 
estate which is being liquidated in part. 

The company may not create any first mortgage indebtedness 
without consent of at least 75 per cent of special preferred 
shares outstanding. A yearly sinking fund of ten per cent of the 
net earnings, after preferred dividends, but not over 5 per cent 
of the outstanding special preferred stock, is provided. This 
requirement is cumulative and since 1924 approximately $50,000 
has been purchased for retirement. 

The business of the company has been in the hands of the 
Meads continuously through. three generations since 1846 when 
the original paper mill was established in this city. The company 
was incorporated in 1905. It operates a large, modern magazine 
paper mill in Chillicothe, another mill in Dayton, and controls, 
through stock ownership, a book paper mill in Kingsport, Tenn. 

The company sells high-grade magazine and book paper as well 
as coated paper. The present combined capacity is over 75,000 
tous of finished paper per year. The earnings are stabilized by 
reason of the fact that much of the output is sold to magazine 
publishers, book publishers and printers on long-time contracts. 


\mong the companies receiving their supplies from the Daytoti® 


and Chillicothe mills are McCalls Magazine, which is published 
in Dayton; The American Magazine, the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Farm and Firesire, Kingsport Press publications, Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute publications and Collier’s Weekly. 

lhe gross sales of the ‘company amounted to $6,749,765 in 1925, 
compared with $3,579,762 in 1921. 

The plants are maintained in a high state of efficiency from 
e earnings, and the depreciation fund now totals $1,963,718.92 

apply against. plant equipment and account of $8,132,682.14, 
hich creates a very conservative condition, it is pointed out. 
The company’s balance sheet of August 29, 1926, shows net tan- 
giile assets, applicable to this preferred stock, of $6,157,716.15, 
’ approximately $300 for each $100 share outstanding. 

The Mead interests of Dayton are large, the selling organiza- 
ions being one of the two largest distributors of paper on the 
utinent in point of tonnage. 
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News of the Los Angeles Trade 
[FROM OUR, REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] - wy “wi 

Los Ancetes, Cal., November 12, 1926—J. R. Coffrian; secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles Paper Tradés Association, who ‘thas been 
away on a month’s vacation, is again back at his desk. He re- 
ports having had a wonderful time and says he is back at work © 
reinvigorated and prepared to enthuse a part of his superabundant 
energy into the affairs of the association, and into some of thé 
members of that association as well who could stand a littlé 
spurring up. The last clause of the sentence just preceding this 
one is inserted by your correspondent and is not intended as 2 


“quotation “of ‘what Secretary Coffman said. 


Neil B. Sinclair, local representative of the Nashua Gummed 
and Coated Paper Company, says he is being kept constantly busy 
taking care of the manifold demands of his numerous customers; 
Sinclair is an optimist and never can see anything but a silver 
lining to the paper trade cloud. 

J. A. Kelly, sales manager fer the Sierra-Paper Company, will 
leave for his first trip to Chicago within a few days. Kelly 
belongs to the older of “Native Sons,” having been born out 
here. in Californja, and never: has been.East before. He says 
the necessity for his going never arose and in consequence he 
was willing to take what the California papers had to say about 
Eastern weather conditions at face value without making a per- 
sonal investigation himself. His present trip is merely to get 
acquainted with the executives of the Butler organization’ if 
Chicago and he is anticipating having an enjoyable time. ' 

Charles C. Hatch, sales representative in Los Angeles for th 
Cascade Paper Company, West Tacoma, Wash., says he has ha 
a very satisfactory’ trade during the last few months. Mr. Hatch 
calls on the paper jobbers in Los Angeles to the practical exclu- 
sion of other sources for orders, and says his relations with them 
are cordial in the extreme. . 

The Western Pacific Paper Company will move about the first 
of the coming year from its present location at 1540 Industrial 
street, to the building af present occupied by the ‘National Paper 
Products Company, 1231 South San Pedro street. Manager Buck- 
ley says the move will be necessary to take care of the growing 
business of the institution as its present facilities are inadequate. 

Considerable complaint has been making itself audible recently 
over the lack of care bestowed on paper products by some of the 
warehousing institutions in Lés Angeles. Attention was calléd to 
this condition by reports of paper stock having been received in 
bad order by some of the customers of Los Angeles brokers. In- 
vestigation revealed the fact that too many times the warehouse- 
men had not given svfficient attention to the matter of piling and 
storing paper as it should have been, with the result that some 
of them: have been pretty sharply jacked up within the last few 
days. In all probability, now that attention has been called to 
this state of affairs, improvement all along the line will result. 


Brown Papér-Mill ‘Co. Expansion ° 

Boston, Mass., November 12, 1926—The Brown Paper Mill 
Company, of Monroe, Louisiana, has placed a repeat order with 
the Morton C. Tuttle Company, 862 Park Square Building, Bos- 
ton, for a large addition to their paper mill. 

The work will consist of a machine and finishing room 40 x 
404 ft., two stories high, wash room, 54 x.73 feet, two stories 
high ; digester house, 54 x 36 ft. two stories high; recovery room 
90 x 72 ft.; mud filter room, 54 x 37 ft., and considerable other 
miscellaneous work. Construction will start at once. George F. 
Hardy, of New York City, is the engineer. 


Government Bids for Chip Board 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuHincton, D. C.,° November 16, 1926—The Government 
Printing Office will receive bids on November 19 for 40,000 pounds 
(40,000 sheets) of various sizes chip board. 
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If You Want to— 


Increase your Beating Capacity 
Reduce your Power 





Economize on Mill Space 
Improve your Stock 
Lower your Costs 


All for a very nominal expenditure, 


Let Noble & Wood Figure on Remodeling Your Present Beaters 


No one type of beater is ideal for all kinds of stock. We have several NEW types of HIGH SPEED- 
HIGH DENSITY BEATERS, some one of which will best suit your conditions. 


We will gladly make a survey of your situation and submit a proposition without cost or obligation 
to you. 









Write us today 


THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 





At 


Kalamazoo 


The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company is another paper mill where 
Connersville Cycloidal Vacuum Pumps 
are used in a multiple installation to pull 
the suctions on flat boxes and suction 
rolls. 









The positive suction, the low power requirements and the sturdy 
yet accurate construction of Connersville Cycloidal Vacuum 
Pumps mean larger production at low expense for operation and 
maintenance. 







In that way they can help you meet the competition of today. 


“aaa” = CONNERSVILLE 


NEw YoRE™ “3 aicaco Blowers - Gas Pumps - Meters - Cycloidal Pumps 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
‘TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 

IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
(ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Deinking and Washing Waste Paper Stock’ 


By J. J. O'Connor, of the Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


In the course of the past ten years, a considerable amount of 
work has been done on the conversion of printed paper stock 
into suitable raw material to be used again in the manufacture 
of paper. I am not going to review the various phases of this 
work, but will submit to this gathering a few thoughts and facts 
which have been recorded by my associates and myself during the 
past five years. 


Process to Be Used Depends on Kind of Paper to Be 
Deinked 


Consideration of the kind and quality of old papers to be 
deinked is very important if a uniform product is desired. The 
gathering of printed paper is more carefully accomplished at the 
present time than it was five years ago. Waste paper dealers 
have specific sections in the country from which they obtain a 
regular supply of over-issues, used magazines, booklets, catalogues, 
etc., of all descriptions. To be sure this supply varies from time 
to time, but on the whole if the paper manufacturer buys his 
stock from a dealer who has a standard source of supply, he will 
be assured of a more uniform quality than if he purchases old 
papers from dealers located in different sections of the country. 
This will be true in the, future more than it has been in the past 
because advertisers and publishers are standardizing their distri- 
bution. Magazines which are greatly in demand in the North, 
may have very little popularity in the South. It is, therefore, 
essentially necessary to purchase your waste papers from dealers 
located in the same advertising or distributing section. 

Printed coated paper is the easiest grade to deink, owing to 
the fact that the ink is bound to the coat. It is less difficult to 
dissolve the casein or coat binder and separate it from the base 
sheet than it is to separate the ink from the fiber of a sheet 
which is not coated. When the coat is removed from the base 
fiber stock it acts as a carrier for the ink, and with the free 
character of the clay and satin white in the coat, gives a condition 
which is ideal for washing. One objection to coated paper, how- 
ever, is the higher ratio of mineral matter to fiber as compared 
with papers which are not coated. 

Next to printed coated paper, soft sized high ash content ma- 
chine and supercalendered book papers are a very desirable grade. 
Papers of this description will defiber quickly, and the ash or 
fiber in these sheets acts in a similar way to the coated material 
on a coated sheet when it is deinked. 


As the ink resistent quality of a sheet increases it becomes 
more difficult to defiber and deink. Lithographic poster papers 
are a typical example of this class. Hard sized ‘papers must be 


-_-_ 
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sorted out unless the process is particularly adapted to deinking 
of hard papers. 

It hardly seems necessary to mention the fact that all ground 
wood sheets must also be sorted out if a good quality of finished 
stock is desired. 

Or Cooking Operation: 

Saponification Of the ‘oil or ink binder is the most important 
objective in this operation. Of secondary importance is the de- 
fibering of the paper to facilitate washing. 

Care must be exercised here not to affect the papermaking 
qualities of the fiber by impregnation with the saponified oils 
or hydration of the fibers by prolonged treatment. The first 
condition is more likely to take place when the pressure method 
of cooking is used. We have, however, obtained very poor re- 
sults in the laboratory when 5 per cent of caustic was used on the 
paper basis. 

Result of Laboratory Trials: 

Sodium hydroxide gives quicker softening of paper stock than 
sodium carbonate, Its action also is more complete. Two and 
one-half to 3% per cent of sodium hydroxide gave better results 
than 7 per cent of sodium carbonate. Sodium hydroxide 
gave a better color to hard sized and coated stock. Sodium 
carbonate, on the other hand, gives a slightly better color 
with soft sized stock. Sodium hydroxide, in quantities men- 
tioned above, did not cause as much foaming as sodium 
carbonate. 

When sodium carbonate is used in the cooking process, part 
of the carbonate is converted to the bicarbonate. Sodium” hy- 
droxide is a more efficient alkali to use in the operation than 
sodium carbonate. Sodium bicarbonate has very. little saponify- 
ing value. 

Excessive quantities of sodium hydroxide tend to slow the 
stock, making it very difficult to wash satisfactorily. 

The use of lime and soda ash to form caustic soda for the 
cooking is not practical because of low causticizing value of the 
lime under these conditions (60 per cent). A more serious 
objection is the presence of lime and carbonate which reacts 
with the inks and forms a product very hard to wash from the 
fiber. 

Three thousand five hundred gallons of clarified water are run 
into a vertical concrete tank to which is added 90 Ib. of sodium 
hydroxide and 2,300 Ib. of sorted papers. Steam is turned on 
during the filling operation, and the temperature is brought to 
200° F. The mixture is agitated for anywhere from 30 to 100 
minutes, depending on various factors, The speed of the agi- 
tators is 30 r.p.m., which we have found to be very satisfactory. 
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On the side of the tanks we have placed stationary arms to break 
up the tendency to swirl. At the.end of this process the paper 
is about 75 per cent defibered. 

We then drop the mixture into our defibering units, which 
consist of a conical shaped tank with a centrifugal pump con- 
nected to the apex. The discharge line from the pump is piped 
back into the lower section of the tank giving a volcanic effect 
to the stock when operating. Temperature of the mixture at 
this point is 180 to 190° F. Originally we were of the opinion 
that perfect defibering meant complete deinking. Today we know 
this is only of secondary importance. After circulating in the 
defiberer for 20 to 40 minutes, the original paper is completely 
defibered, but saponification of the oils in the ink not complete. 
At least this is our conclusion from observations made on Mon- 
day mornings when the cooked stock has stood for several hours 
(from 12 to 24). The time factor seems to be very important 
in connection with complete saponification and deinking. 

Screening and Washing: 

Before screening, the hot stock (temperature of 180° F.) is 
diluted- with water to a Consistency of 0.7 per cent. ‘At times 
we have found that fresh water used at this stage gives better 
results than clarified water (5 to 6 lb. per 1,000 gallons). This 
clarified water is a mixture of the effluent from the Oliver, over- 
flow from machine white water chest, and the return from second 
units of old paper washers. 
| When clarified water with a pH value of 0.3 to 0.5 lower than 
the fresh water is added to the stock at the riffles, it reduced 
the pH value of the mixture and effects the ink emulsion to such 
an extent that separation of the ink from the fiber is not ac- 
complished as well as when fresh water is used. The last traces 
of the printers ink are the most difficult to remove from the 
fiber. These particles, however, make the difference between a 
fair stock and a perfect stock. 

If the stock gets too slow in the preceding steps, it will not 
pick up on the cylinders, and very poorly washed stock will 
result with low production. Foaming and frothing will cause the 
same objectionable conditions. The saponified oils must be kept 
in an emulsified state to get efficient washing. 


Oliver: 


After washing, the stock is bleached in a large concrete chest 
at a consistency of 4.5 per cent with about 1.5 per cent of bleach. 
From the bleaching tank the stock is pumped to an Oliver filter. 
This filter acts as a save-all and remover of soluble excess bleach 
from the stock. We obtain better operation with the filter than 
we did when we furnished the bleached old paper stock without 
an after washing or filtering. 

I have attempted in a very brief way to cover our experience 
in the deinking of old paper stock, and hope that these few 
remarks will be followed with similar contributions on the sub- 
ject by some of the members present. 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Wood* 


Besides students of cellulose, this book of Schorger’s will be of 
particular interest to anyone making paper and pulp wanting a 
bird’s eye view of what a few of the chemists have done in the 
past thirty-five years in investigating cellulose, chiefly that derived 
from wood, since the commercial application of the wood pulp 
processes. 

The aim of the work, as its author says, is to bring together as 
completely as possible all the scientific and empirical data scattered 
_in the literature on the chemistry of wood. Industrial processes 
are treated mainly from the side of the fundamental reactions 
involved. 


To those interested chiefly in the practical application of their 





* Chemistry. of Cellulose and Wood, by A. W. Schorger. 
Chemical er Burgess Laboratories, Inc. 

Research = * ‘orest Products Laboratory, us Ss. 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. pp. 596. $6. 
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reading, the chapters on gelatinized cellulose, oxycellulose, the 
action of acids on cellulose, and the one covering the pul) proc. 
esses and wood pulp will appeal most strongly. In them we find 
how scientists regard the results of beater treatment, the parch- 
mentizing process and the pulp digestion processes common in the 
industry. 

The final chapter is devoted to detailed descriptions of the thirty. 
eight analytical methods that have been found of value in studying 
cellulose. For the pulp chemist particularly this chapter will he 
of very great value as they represent those which evidently has 
Doctor Schorger’s approval in which are his own. 

In the references alone the work is of great value as there are 
over 2,500 of them taken from the writings of. more than 1,500 
authors of the past forty years. 

In the catalog of authors quoted it is interesting to see the 
aames of nearly fifty who are members of the Technical Associa- 
tion. Undoubtedly many of those mentioned will be gratified to 
find that their contributions to early meetings are still regarded 
as worthy of more permanent recognition. 

Besides these fifty or more who will certainly want Schorger's 
book in their libraries, anyone making a study of cellulose from 
any angle or who wishes to fill out his shelf of books on pulp 
and paper should have a way. It would make a worthy com- 
panion to Sutermeister’s Chemistry of Pulp and Paper Making 
and the five volumes on Manufacture of Pulp and Paper, in that 
it carries the same subject from the realm of industry into the 
higher levels of pure science. 


To Observe Forest Week April 24-30 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 10, 1926.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the American Forest Week Committee, 
R. S. Kellogg, of the News Print Service Bureau, chairman pre- 
siding, preliminary steps were taken for the observance of Forest 
Week in 1927. As was the case last year, the week will be the 
same as that of Canadian Save-The-Forest-Week, which is that 
of April 24 to 30. It is possible.that Mexico may observe the 
same week this year, in which case it will become North American 
Forest Week. 

The committee decided to continue its functions and personnel 
subject to such changes as have already taken place, or may be 
decided upon later. Miller Hamilton, former secretary, having 
resigned from the Forest Service and left Washington, tendered 
his resignation which was accepted. Shirley W. Allen, forester 
of the American Forestry Association, was designated to succeed 
Mr. Hamilton. 

Arthur Ringland, treasurer, being absent, submitted through 
Managing Director Allen the financial report to the effect that 
$825 had been received and $382.77 expended in connection with 
1926 Forest Week. The managing director presented the report 
to the secretary and his own report. These indicated that the 
observance of American Forest Week in 1926 had been more 
general and more effective than in previous years. The managing 
director was instructed to prepare a summary of the general re 
ports of the 1926 activities,together with plans for 1927, and send 
it to all the cooperating organizations, members of the committce 
and state chairmen. Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, chairman of 
the American Forest Week Committee, not being present, was 
asked by‘letter to appoint Ovid M. Butler, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association to the executive committee. 

The committee endorsed the plan of having cooperating organ- 
izations assist in preparing publicity and informational material 
for the use of the American Forest Week Committee. All agencies 
preparing and publishing material in connection with American 
Forest Week will be asked to use the explanatory expression “Con- 
tributed to the Observance of American Forest Week,” so that 
the committee may not be held responsible for particular state- 


ments or literature put out in the interest of observance of the 
week. 
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The Hardness of Sulphite Pulp 


By D. A. Cameron and M. W. Phelps, Lincoln Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., Merritton, Ont. 


Hardness is a condition encountered at several points in the 
paper-making process. Its degree is found approximately by 
such qualitative tests as the appearance of the pulp sheet, its 
feel, its resistance to beating and tearing, or its appearance when 
floating in a cylinder of dilute stock. The mill conditions sin- 
gular to this hard stock—slow screening, high chlorine consump- 
tion, and hard beating—indicate a peculiarity that cannot arise 
irom the purely physical nature of the fiber. 

Effect of Lignin on Pulp Quality 

A common attribute of all pulps possessing the above mentioned 
groperties, is a small but important percentage of residual lignin. 
Entirely apart from the direct increase in yield resulting from this 
lignin and the prevention of cellulosic hydrolysis concomitant 
with its entire removal, there are properties so essentially con- 
nected with residual lignification that a definite control over its 
amount ensures optimum quality in the pulp. The effect of lignin 
on hydration," on grease-proof beating,’ ani the strength of 
pulp,” has already been emphasized. 

Methods of Lignin Determination 
Quantitative tests such as phloroglucinol, anilin salts, etc.,* 
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Fic. 1 Relation between res‘dual lignification and the character of the fibre. 
Relation between Lignin and Hardness. number,’ and a modified Halse method.” The latter method 
was found most satisfactory and used in the lignin determina- 


Klemm’s malachite green, and Klason’s acid test, are not suit- : aie : 
tions given in this article. 


able for control work. Trial was made of Koenig’s 72 per cent 
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bleach consumption of a pulp. Anyone who has attempted the 
use of these methods in the control of the bleaching operations 
will appreciate the statement that they are “valuable contribu- 
tions for the characterization of pulps.” Recent investigations 
(TAPPI Special Report No. 48) would appear to indicate . that 
certain very definite characteristics are required in pulps for a 
particular purpose. Therefore, any method of control that can 
be applied in the early stages of the pulp mill cycle, (preferably 
in the digesters) to aid in producing these definite characteristics 
should be of particular value. A consideration of the time re- 
quirement of the various methods shows that some lend them- 
selves more readily than others to this application. A test re- 
quiring sixty minutes to complete is obviously precluded. The 
most desirable method, in view of this factor, was found to be 
a modification of Cadigan’s test, which yields results in a few 
minutes. 


Hardness Test 


Stock Solution. 9,481 grams of c.p. potassium permanganate 
are dissolved in 400 cc. of water and made up to one liter. 

Test Solution. 50 cc. of the stock solution and 20 cc. of the 
n/l sulphuric acid are measured out and made up to one liter. 
This solution ‘gives a hardness range of 10 to 60 on commercial 
pulps. 

Sampling. Stock is taken from the digester, blow pit or thick- 
ener and thoroughly washed. The sample is then squeezed or 
centrifuged to a constant consistency. A weight equivalent to 
3 grams of a.-d. pulp is used in the test. 

Test. 75 cc. of the test solution at 20°C. is poured into a 
250-cc. Erlenmeyer flask and the pulp quickly added. The flask 
is then shaken, and the time in seconds is taken from the ad- 
dition of the pulp to the final decolorization of the perman- 
ganate. 

Quality and Hardness 


Test 
5 to 10 seconds 
to 20 seconds 
to 30 seconds 
to 40 seconds 
to 60 seconds 
and over 


Fic. 4 
Soft Stock. 


Relation of Hardness to Lignin Content 


A chart, Fig. 1, has been plotted showing the relation between 
lignin and the hardness number. A curve Fig. 2, depicting the 
shape of the curve used in determining bleach requirement is 
also given. The contour of the curve is similar in every case, 
and each shows the asymptotic feature distinctive of this re- 
lation, The most profitable use ofthe curve lies, therefore, in 
its mean values. 

An interesting diagram of the relation between Sieber num- 
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ber,” per cent lignin, bleachability, and fiber quality is given jn 
Fig 3.. The advantage of hard stock has been realized by the 
majority of Canadian mills—nearly all samples of unbleached 
sulphite tested in recent years having a hardness of 10 io 20, 
and a lignin content of approximately 5 per cent. 


Fic. 5 
Hard Stock. 


Soft, Hard, and Raw Pulp 


The photomicrographs instance the physical appearance of the 
various stocks. It will be noted that soft stock, Fig 4, is com- 
pletely disintegrated that many of the fibers are broken, and that 
the fibers have an aspect of fragility—an impression that is con- 
firmed in the subsequent strength tests. The hard stock, Fig. 5, 
contains several shives; these, however, break up on bleaching 
cr beating; the fibers are stiff but flexible, little broken, and 
promising good folding, pop, and tear strengths. Raw_ stock 


Fic. 6 
Raw Stock. 


Fig. 6, is chiefly shives; it cannot be bleached economically, but 
the yield is high; and, peculiar fact, upon maceration, gives a 


% Sieber Number—The method is based upon the fact that if a definite 
quantity of different pulps be introduced into bleach liquor estimated strength 
and for a given time, the amount of active chlorine consumption is a measure 
of the quan.ity of incrusting material on the fipre. The test is performed at 
20°C. for one hour, using 5 grams of shredded fibre ana in a solution con- 
taining 0.3 grams of active chiorine ana an alkalinity equivalent to 10 cc. 
of n/10 NaOH. The interval petween a titre of 0 cc. (S. No.—100) and 
16.9 cc. (S. No.—0), ot n/10 AS2Os on back titration of the liquor, is divided 
into 100 parts. All chemical pulps lie in this range; the test is therefore 
valuable as an indication of the bleachability or hardness of a pulp. 
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long, strong fiber equal or superior in strength to the best hard 
-, tremendous development of the news print industry has at- 
tracted attention to wastes that still persist in the sulphite plant. 
It is regrettable that 45 per cent yields should still obtain, and 
10 to 20 per cent of the wood runs to waste. 

The valuable constituents. in the wood are cellulose and oc- 
cluded lignin. Lignin appears to be of two kinds, one an integral 
part of the cell wall, the other forming the middle lamella.” 

The object of the cooking process should be.the softening and 
partial removal of lamellar lignin, and not the attack of either 
the cellulose or lignin forming the cell wall structure.” 

These facts indicate a conclusion that may be of value in the 
development of the future “sulphite pulp for news.” Consider a 
digester so cooked as to secure maximum. penetration, blown 
hours before the present blowing tests, the stock put through an 
opener and refined. Admittedly a hard stock,—the chips only 





™ Ritter—Ind. Eng. Chem. 17, 1194 (1925) < 
“This and other aspects of cooking sulphite and the Fa thereof, were 
discussed at the Cellulose Symposium held in Montreal, May 31-June 3, 1926. 
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softened and with over 10 per cent lignin,—but after refining, 
giving a long, strong fiber, a yield of 60 to 65 per cent and 
doubled digester capacity. The value of such a pulp process is 
obvious; and equally so is the necessity of a progressive control 
of the cook. If hardness tests can in any way serve in the control 
or development of this pulp, they will well repay further in- 
vestigation. 

Residual lignification plays an important part in determining 
the quality of sulphite fiber. 

This lignin may be readily approximated by the use of a per- 
manganate hardness test. 

Commercial pulps possess a hardness number of 10 to 20, and 
a lignin content of 3 to 5 per cent. 

Future cooking methods may increase lignification to over 10 
per cent and give yields of 55 to 65 per cent. 

Hardness tests facilitate that exact “blow-out” control that 
such cooking conditions would require; and they are, therefore, 


_of importance in the development of the future “sulphite pulp 


for news.” 


Vocational Education In Operation AtChampion 


Fibre Company, Canton, N.C. 


In a letter from Martin L. Griffin, chairman of the TAPP! 
Committee on Training in the Paper Industry, who is engaged 
temporarily at Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. is en- 
closed the schedule of the educational work at that plant and a 
copy of a lesson on lubrication recently held there which is 
appended. Mr. Griffin says: 

“I consider the work here very successful and while I am here 
] take the class in Electricity in the mill shop. Just now we 
are tearing down motors, rebuilding them and locating trouble, 
all preparing for a test., actually taking measurements of electrical 
power and its elements.” 


Development of the Educational Program 


The educational work at Champion Fibre Company has gone 
steadily for the past three years under the leadership of J. Norman 
Spawn, Educational Director. Fifteen classes are being conducted 
this year; at the present writing more than 280 men are enrolled 
and attending the various classes. 

Two 2-hour sessions are held weekly for each class and the 
schedule is so arranged that shift men can attend without inter- 
fering with their work. The schedule is as follows: 


Arithmetic Tues. and Thurs. 7.30 p.m. 
Blueprint reading Wed. and Fri. 5.15 p.m. 
Electrolytic. cells Tues and Fri. 7.30 p.m. 
Electricity Wed and Fri. 7.30 p.m. 
Foreman training Daily 3.15 p.m. 
Lubrication and transmission Wed. and Fri. 7.30 p.m. 
Machine shop practice Mon.and. Thurs. 7.30 p.m. 
Millwright practice Tues. ana Thurs. 5.15 p.m. 
Paper chemistry Wed. and Fri. 7.30 p.m. 
Paper finishing Mon. and Wed. 7.30 p.m. 
Paper making Tues. and Thurs. 1.00 p.m. 
Sheet metal drafting Tues and Thurs, 7.30 p.m. 
Steam plant practice Tues. and Thurs. 1.00 p.m. 
Soda and sulphate process Wed. and Fri. 1.00 p.m. 
Sulphite process Wed. and Fri. 1.00 p.m. 


Every effort is made to keep the theoretical and technical in- 
struction hand in hand with its practical application on the job. 
A Lesson on Lubrication with Introductory Talk 
by George W. Neece 
GENTLEMEN: You have often heard that anybody can oil a 
hearing, but the point is can anybody lubricate one. When I 


use the term lubricate, I mean use all the essentials that it takes 
to do the job in the most efficient manner, 

To lubricate a bearing properly we need quite a lot more than a 
can full of oil and a knowledge of the location of the bearing. 

You sometimes ask your boy or girl to do some errand for 
you, to bring you the evening paper or to bring your pipe. If 
the boy waits until his fancy chooses, and brings it, he has done 
the job, but has he accomplished it in the manner you consider 
most efficient? 

You may stand and pour oil on a bearing all day, you are 
oiling it, but how about the lubrication your company is looking 
for. 

Your job is filled with responsibilities. The whole company’s 
production is at stake if your job is not done as it should be. . 
And production is the backbone of your living. Without it your 
job is gone; without your job you are a frail boat with a broken 
oar. 

The other day I heard a fellow (not an oiler) say, “I know too 
much about this job. I have been on it four years already and as 
long as I know it as I do I'll never get a promotion. They can’t 
get a man to take it. I’m going to quit.” 

The trouble with that man was not knowing too much about 
his job, but knowing too little. No man knows too much about 
his job, regardless of the years’ experience he has had. If we 
will learn all we can about a certain job, we don’t need to be 
afraid we will have to stay on that job always, for our com- 
pany is looking every day for men it.can promote. 

It is not the purpose of the company in having these classes 
to keep you down, but to give you a chance to rise, and to rea- 
lize the responsibilities that you have. 

Lubrication 
Lessow 1, 

Q. What are some of the responsibilities that an oiler has 
with the Champion Fibre Company? 

A. 1. The oilers are responsible for the lubrication of. over 
12,000 bearings and 500 motors. 

(a) By learning the best ways possible to lubricate certain 
kinds of bearings and each kind in his department. 

(b) An oiler is responsible for cooperation with his buddy, 
his boss, his superintendent. 

(c) The oilers are responsible for keeping the mill clean 
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arid safe. »:If:.they--let::their .bearings get dirty and 
- gummed: with toil! and theifloor covered, it is unsafe 
- fer themselves and ‘their fellow workers. 


‘Q-An oilef tis’ responsible *fot Knowing how ‘and when to oil 


“a ‘bearing. If the ‘doesn't Know’ how, he’ may get hurt; if he 


doesn't know ‘when, the mactiifiery may be damaged. 
3. He should learn the amount his bearing should hold, so he 


~will use-only enough oil -for each bearing. 


4. An oiler should work regularly. 
(a) If he-is abstnt he mi@y-cause a hardship to “be thrown 
on his buddy, by having to double’ ver. 
(b) Or; ff. his buddy cannot double over, a green man may 
have to be put on -the job. 


5. An oiler is required to be in every part of the mill, so he 
is responsible for reporting fires; leaks, and dangerous con- 
ditions in the mill. 

6. He should. practice and, preach safety among his fellow 
workers. heii 

(a) If he does not tell of unsafe places or machinery or 
equipment, he may be the cause of a fatal injury or 
even a death to some buddy. 

(b) If he isk€areless himself, such as wearing loose cloth- 
ing, reaching needlessly over or under gears, belts, or 
any running machinery, he may cause others to try 


the same and get hurt, or he may receive an injury 
himself. 


7. He should be very careful when oiling around felts, drier 
bearings, or calenders. If he is not he may get oil on the felt 
or paper, causing the loss of part or all the roll of paper. 

8. In case of emergency to get the machine in running order 
as quickly as possible, by: 

(a) If a bearing is too loose, tighten it, or if too tight, loosen 

in ; 
(b) Reporting to millwrights or proper authority at once. 
(c) Shut machine down only when nothing else can be done. 

9. Oilers were responsible last year for the use of over 60,000 
gallons of oil and 26,000 pounds of grease. 

(a) It is our duty to reduce this without hurting production. 


Q. How can we reduce this amount without hurting produc- 
tion? If we were to run each bearing on a thembleful less of 
oil, every 24 hours, would the rare be worth trying? 

A. Yés. 


Q. Here we have a thimble, a glass and a pint cup. In meas- 
uring we find that it takes the thimble 30 times to make the 
glass and the glass 6 times to make the pint cup full. Then 
if we save a thimbleful out of each bearing every 24 hours, will 
tt injure tie bearing? 

A. No. 

Q. All right, if we do that 30 days, how much have we saved? 

A. Only 1/6 pint. 

Q. Then how long will it take to save a pint? 

A. Six months, or a quart a year only. 

Q. Suppose only half of our 12,000 bearings are running at a 
time, how much will we save in a year at this rate? 

A. 12,000 pints or 6,000 quarts. 

Q. How many gallons? 

A. 1,500 gallons. 

Q. Is it worth the effort to try to save 30 barrels of oil per 
year? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In order to become a good oiler, what are some of the 
things about oil we should learn? 

A. 1. We should know its lubricating power; that is, what 
effect it has on friction. 

2. We should learn to tell by testing oil, its viscosity or thick- 
ness of its body. 

3. Oil should have a high load lifting power. 
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4. We should know the fire resistance of all oils used in opr 
mill; unless we do we may cause a fire by using th: wrong 
kind of oil in a bearing. 

Q. What is the difference between a dubricant and an vil, or 
is there any? 

A. 1. An oil can be a lubricant, but other things are’'al!so. 

2. A lubricant may be oil, grease, graphite or engi that will 
reduce friction. 

3. Lubrication is simply placing something between a “ t and 
the bearing, that will prevent friction. 

Q. Why is it we must have bearings lubricated? It looks as 
if we should use a bearing that is smooth enough not | 
to use oils. 

A. 1.. Where two materials rub together that have weight, 
there are rough places striking eachother that are too small 
possibly to: be seen with the - «which cause heat, and can be 
prevented only by lubrication. prteevt 

2. If we do not use ahaciannies on machinery afiiclenty, 
is a grinding, squeaking noise besides the: wear. + 

3. Where bearings are not propérly  lubricatetf"thé load of a 
motor or an engine is greatly increased. 

Q. Crude or unrefined vils are much cheaper .than refined or 
pure oil. Why does our company not use it instead of high priced 
ol? 

A.. 1. Crude oils have not the load lifting power of refined 
oils. 

2. Before an oil is refined it is filled with water, little particles 
of mud, and other things that would be injurious to bearings of 
high or low speed, if it were used on them. These little par- 
ticles of mud, etc., would fill the oil ways that are cut in a bearing 
to let oil circulate to all parts of it. 

Q. What is the meaning of heavy, medium and light oils? 

A. 1. Heavy oils are those that are stiff and slow to run. Me- 
dium are those that are a grade thinner than heavy. Light oils 
are thin. 

2. Heavy oils are used in summer, medium may be used in 
cool weather, and light in cold. 


have 


there 





Revision of Textbooks Required 


The demand for Volume III of the textbook on the Manufac- 
ture of Pulp and Paper has completely wiped out stocks on hand, 
and the publishers are making every effort to have a new im- 
pression and revised edition available as soon as possible. 

The stock of Volume V is also getting low and a rush impres- 
sion is necessary. This impression gives an opportunity for a 
number of typographical corrections. It is intended, however, to 
begin immediately on the collection of data and manuscript for the 
preparation of a revised edition. This will be brought out when 
the manuscript is complete. Members of the Technical Associa- 
tion particularly, and other readers of the Paper Trade Journal 
are urged to read over with care the section in Volume V, in which 
they may be particularly interested, and to advise the editor of 
the textbook, where changes should be made, and if possible to 
send the necessary new material, June Ist 1927 is set as the time 
limit for the acceptance of new material,. but anything avaliable 
should be sent to the editor sooner than this if possible. 

Illustrations may be submitted in the form of blue prints, draw- 
ings, catalog illustrations, or photographs; descriptions of ma- 
chinery should refer to specific parts by a reference letter or num- 
ber. Finished illustrations should be prepared by the textbook 
committee. 

The committee will be glad to have contributors keep in mind 
that the textbooks are not intended to be used as an advertising 
medium, and references to machines and processes by name will 
be made only where absolutely necessary as a part of the descrip- 
tion. 

Communications may be sent to J. N. Stephenson, Editor of the 
Textbook, Gardenvale, Quebec. 
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Paper Drying Process - = 


In order to ensure the flatness of the finished parer, the in- 
itially wet web from the press rolls is held firmly in contact with 
the successive hot drying rolls by the tightly engaging felt, and 
it is under relative strong tension where it passes from one diy- 
ing roll to the next. In the standard drying method paper is 
thus mechanically held under restraint from shrinkage and is 
not allowed to take up its own dimensions. 

It has been found that ‘paper dried in this way shows much 
lower bursting and tensile strengths than a sample of the same 
paper taken from just beyond the last press and air-dried under 
no mechanical constraint. But, while the paper dried in the usual 
manner is flat and even, the wholly air-dried sample is so badly 
cockled as to be quite unsalable for any ordinary purpose. This 
substantial sacrifice of potential strength through some action 
occurring during the principal drying process seems to have been 
universally accepted as a necessary evil in view of the require- 
ment for flatness. 


Investigated Problem 


E. A. Briner, whose heat economizer for recovering the heat 
from the hot vapor-laden air and paper machines is well known, 
in conjunction with H. J. Guild, has investigated the problem io 
determine precisely how and where the loss in strength occurs, 
and to try to develop a suitable process and apparatus to retain 
substantially maximum strength and at the same time produce 
a flat and acceptable sheet. 


During a run of a known grade and weight of paper over a 
paper machine of the usual type, a large sample was taken off 
just after the press rolls, a similar one just after passage over 
the first drier roll, and other samples after each of the succeed- 
ing drier rolls. Each of these samples was then air dried with- 
out any strong mechanical constraint, bursting and _ tensile 
strength tests were made on the successive dry specimens, and 
the results compared. Other runs were similarly made on various 
other grades and weights of paper and the groups of results 
similarly compared and plotted as in Fig 1. 

These results bring out the fact that the loss of strength does 
not occur progressively during the entire process of constrained 
drying, as might have been expected, but on the contrary that 
nearly all the detrimental action is limited to one rather brief 
phase of the drying process. They establish the following novel 
and important conclusions: That there is a first critical moisture 
percentage, remarkably definite for each kind of paper, to which 
drying may be carried out without appreciable detriment to 
strength; but beyond which the continuance of any form of ef- 
fective strong mechanical hold on the wet or damp web, and 
particularly the continuance of the customary amount of tension, 
causes a marked progressive decrease of strength which goes on 
cumulatively as a result of the usual drying procedure, through 
what may be termed the responsive or susceptible drying phase 
or moisture zone, and ceases again somewhat abruptly at a 
second critical point when the paper has become nearly dry. 

It was also found that samples taken very wet, after contact 
with only a few of the first drying cylinders, behave more or 
less like those taken directly after the presses and show on air 
drying a tendency to cockle; and this tendency could not be 
overcome without resort during the early part of the drying to 
mechanical constraint as severe as that which would have been 
enforced by further passage through the paper machine driers 
in the usual way. On the other hand, paper which had progressed 
beyond a certain fairly definite point in drying on the paper 
machine responded to unconstrained further or final drying with- 
out development of cockle or other objectionable departure from 
flatness. 

The experiments disclosed the further important fact that this 
fairly definite moisture percentage at which the paper could be 


taken off from the machine and the drying be successfully con- 
tinued in the air was substantially coincident with the previously 
mentioned remarkably definite first critical point, where the per- 
centage of moisture marked the beginning of the phase suscept- 
ible to injury through drying under the customary stretch and 
mechanical constraint. 

These two discoveries, taken concurrently, show first that if 
full strength is to be conserved, the progressively drying paper 
must be freed from mechanical constraint when, or before, it 
has dried down to .a definite critical: moisture content; and 
second, that, if flat drying is-to be accomplished, the paper must 
rot be freed from such constraint until, or after, it has reached 
substantially this same critical moisture content. 

Suggested Explanations 

Briner and Guild suggest the following explanation of the 
phenomena which they have observed: 

The paper making fibers during the initial wet phase of me- 
chanically constrained drying move or slip upon one another so 
that they establish progressively new mutual relations as the 
necessarily uneven drying goes on and as vapor is discharged 
from the wet mass; and this takes place as long as a very large 
percentage of water is present, this water’and the hydrated sur- 
face of the fibers acting as a lubricant, which, in conjunction 
with the mechanically loose fiber arrangement of the water- 
permeated sheet, allow such slippages to be continually occuring 
and mending themselves without bringing about new fiber re- 
lations inferior to the old as a starting point for the progressive 
establishment of the mechanical and adhesive bond between the 
fibers when in due course the drying comes towards its final 
stages. 

On the other hand, when drying has proceeded to a stage 
where there is no more water mechanically held by capillarity be- 
tweem the fibers, or wetting their surfaces, then further drying out 
of the water more intimately absorbed or combined in the fibers 
themselves causes a different result that explains the sudden 
change in effect of tension or constraint. After this point, 
further relative movement of the fibers permanently injures the 
bond between them, as in an incipient tear. This injury may be 
compared to that which takes place in the adhesive bond between 
wwo glued surfaces resulting from movement after a partial set- 
ting of the glue. Also, an incipient mechanical disentangling or 
defelting action doubtless occurs, and a full reestablishmert of 
mechanical intertwining is not possible on account of the im- 
paired freedom of motion of the fibers in the damp, as compared 
with the wet, sheet. 

Definite Inter-Fiber Relation 

Further, the experiments appear to show that the beginning of 
the drying out of this water of hydration (as it may be called 
in contrast to the mechanically held water) marks the beginning 
of the shrinkage of the paper at a definite rate proportional to 
the loss of moisture, a fact which is believed to indicate the 
establishment of a definite interfiber relation at this point, after 
which undue constraint or tension will either permanently impair 
this relation, or possibly injure the component fibers themselves. 

As already stated, the point from which the experiments show 
that the paper must be allowed to dry with free shrinkage, if 
full strength is to be conserved, coincides substantially with the 
point at which it first becomes dry enough to be immune from 
serious cockling under further drying without mechanical flat- 
tening. This result is to be expected if the theory outlined above 
is correct, since it is believed that at this point the removal of the 
last of the mechanically-held water, and the establishment of a 
fairly firm bond between the fibers, such as would strongly op- 
pose exactly that permanent change of fiber relation under locally 
uneven drying which is believed to substantially produce cockhing 
when the paper is fully dried. 
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In Fig. 1- the ordinates indicate strength developed by the 
specimen which had been dried on the machine to, but not: bes 
yond, the percentage of moisture indicated by the corresponding 
abscissas, and had been air-dried from that point on to dryness, 
In other words, the’ moisture contént ‘at which the drying was 
changed from constrained to free is plotted against the strength 
finally “attained “by “the specimen, this strength being expressed 
as a@ ‘pefce¥ifige UF the “maximum stréngth the specimen would 
have attuiti€d had it been dried without constraint from the point 
of delivery from the presses. : 

The * curves represent the mean numerical results obtained in 
five’ ‘series ‘of experiments showing injury from drying various 
weights of a a certain fairly high grade writing paper by the cus- 
tomary metl od; the paper coming from the presses had a moist- 
uré ‘content’ equal to a little over 200 per cent of the weight of 
the dry fiber. The drying operation did not measurably injure 
the strength up to the point where the contained moisture had 
been reduced down to 61 per cent of the dry weight of the paper. 
The further reduction of the moisture content from 61 per cent 
«o 5 per cent. of the dry weight resulted in a reduction of Mullen 
strength by 24.0 per cent of the maximum ‘strength possible, 
equivalent to 31.6 per cent of the final strength actually realized; 
and the further reduction of the moisture from 5 per cent to 
practical dryness did not further injure the strength appreciably. 

Expressing approximately the. same results in -terms of» the 
moisture content of the paper as it reaches.the drier, it may be 
said. that. the drying under mechanical,.constraint should cease 
when the moisture content has been reduced-to 25 to-50 per cent 
of the total weight of the moist-paper. In other words, for all 
practical pyrposes, the critical. point, at which, the further drying 
should be without constraint, lies within a range of 25 to 50 per 
cent. of the moisture content, depending to. some extent on the 
stock and usually lies within a range of 35 to 45 per cent. 


. Following their discovery, Briner and Guild took out a patent 
(No. 1,573,297, granted February 16, 1926) on a process of dry- 
ing. consisting essentially in drying the paper on the usual drier 
rolls up to the first critical point, and then continuing the drying 
with the paper free or sufficiently so to take up its own form and 
dimensions, and this second stage is continued at least through 
that phase susceptible to injury by mechanical constraint or 
tension. The second phase of the drying may be satisfactorily 
carried out in the well known festoon drier such as used for 
coated papers. The drying may be catried on to completion with 
the paper still unconstrained, or it may be transferred back to 
additional drier rolls after the second critical point has been 
reached or passed. 
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CONTAINED MOISTURE AS A PERCENTAGE OF WEIGHT OF DRY FIBRE, “AT TIMEDRYING WAS CHANGED Fi FROM CONSTRAINED TO FREE. 


' The earlier part of the drying, which is carried out on ordi- 
nary drier rolls, will present only one unusual difficulty to per. 
sons skilled respectively in the arts of paper machine des) gning 
and paper machine operating, namely, the substitution of the re- 
quirement that the percentage of moisture in the paper at the 
end of this section be held within relatively narrow definite 
limits, for the less severe customary requirement that the paper 
emerge with any. moisture content less than a specified small 
amount. 

The discharge of moisture from the wet paper as it passes 
over the successive driers is at first rather slow; then, after the 
paper and its contained water is heated to nearly the boiling 
point by contact with the earlier driers, this rate of elimination 
becomes materially greater; and when drying is nearly complete 
it becomes much less again because there is little moisture left 
in the sheet. Hence, the fact that, say 70 per cent of the water 
initially contained in the sheet from the presses is removed in 
the first stage of the drying does not imply that this phase is 
carried out with 70 per cent as many driers as should be used 
if the drying were carried out in the usual way. 

The proportions of this first-phase drier having once been fixed, 
working adjustment can be obtained by variation of steam pres- 
sure and consequent temperature of the drying steam, by vari- 
ation of the speed of the machine,’ and in some measure by con- 
trol of the pressure at the presses. 

It should be ‘understood that to secure the best results the 
operation must be controlled carefully, since an exact end point 
is ‘sought at a stage of the drying where the elimination of 
moisture is very rapid.—A.P.-C. 


Testing Gypsum Plaster Board ° 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nawember 9, 1926.—In the manufacture of 
gypsum plaster board tke degree of rosin sizing of the chip board 
used seems to be a critical factor, says the Paper Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Standards. 

Water resistance tests of four samples of chip board used by a 
manufacturer of gypsum board showed there was considerable 
variation in the degree of sizing. The samples were tested by the 
sugar-dye indicator method, the specimens being floated on water 
with the upper surface exposed to the air. Two of the samples 
said by the manufacturer to be unsatisfactory gave a water transu- 
dation time of 45 and 50 minutes respectively. The satisfactory 
boards were medium sized, the transudation period being 20 to 25 
minutes respectively. From the results of these and other tests 
a medium degree of sizing appears to be desirable, either too little 
or too much rosin sizing giving poor results. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by. the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Jordan Shell Liner. W. Werner assignor to Noble & Wood 
Machine Co. U. S. pat. 1,565,877, Dec. 15, 1925. The object of 
the invention is to provide a quickly and easily removable liner 
luilt up of knives and spacers so assembled that they may be 
handled as a unit, and the knife and spacer parts of which can 
be easily and quickly removed from and replaced in the liner 
frame when necessary. The liner frame consists of a number 
of split rmgs, which are broader on their inner than on their 
cuter sides and which are held apart by having their ends strongly 
secured to suitable end pieces. The latter are adapted to have 
a wedge driven between them so as to wedge the frame into an 
engine shell. The split rings are also held in position hy means 
of one or more rib bars strongly secured to the rings at one or 
more points between the ends of the rings, and these bars are 
preferably provided with bolt holes which can be used to fasten 
the frame to the engine shell. The requisite number of bars and 
spacers are connected to the frame in such a way as to per- 
mit any one of them to be removed or replaced with compara- 
tive ease. The frame may be made the full length of the liner, 
or may be built in several units for ease in handling—A. P.-C. 

Packing Box for Beater Shafts. W. J. Fish. U. S. pat. 
1,565,632, Dec. 15, 1925. The packing box is constructed so that 
it can support and adjust the position of the beater shaft and 
relieve the latter from shocks and strains. The packing box is 
supported from sets of coiled springs which make provision for 
the vertical and horizontal adjustment of the packing box and 
at the same time absorb any shocks or strains—A. P.-C. 

Sectional Electrical Paper Machine Drive. V. D. Simons. 
U. S. pat. 1,558,936, Oct. 27, 1925. Each section of the paper 
machine is driven by means of a separate direct current motor, 
and each of these has an alternating current synchronous motor 
and then driving the synchronous motors in parallel from a com- 
mon alternating current supply, or tying them together electrically 
to allow one alternating current motor to drive the other. Since 
a synchronous motor runs at a constant speed at all loads these 
two or more synchronous motors, which are electrically connected 
and which have similar characteristics and are driven by a cur- 
rent of the same frequency, will maintain the direct current mo- 
tors at a constant or predetermined speed and will overcome any 
irregularities which may tend to occur on account of the varia- 
tions of the loads of the different sections of the paper machine. 
Three embodiments of the invention are described in the speci- 
fications: (1) the alternating current pilot motors are coupled 
in direct mechanical connection with the direct current motors: 
(2) the pilot motors are tied together electrically, and each of 
them has a variable speed connection with one of the direct cur- 
rent motors; (3) alternating current taps are brought out from 
the armaturés of the direct current motors, these taps being 
connected to alternating current generators which are coupled 
together by a variable speed connection —A. P.-C. 

Method of Making Paper. Drying Systems, Inc., Fr. pat. 
602, 228, July 30, 1925. The essential point of the invention con- 
sists in forcing steam through the sheet so as to mechanically 
carry off part of the moisture and at the same time heat the 
sheet and the remaining portion of the moisture before it reaches 
the driers—A. P.-C. 

Anti-Friction Bearings. Summary of Their Economy on the 
Fourdrinier Machine. Ed. Wright. Paper Trade J. 82, No. 
22, 53 (June 3, 1926). From a comparison of the performance 
of a 156-inch fourdrinier equipped with ball bearings and of two 
110-inch fourdriniers before and after equipping with ball bear- 


ings, the savings due to ball bearings ott the*large machine are 
estimated at practically $10,000 a year, without taking into con- 
sideration the reduction of loss in productive time due to longer 
life of wire and the greater uniformity in quality and’ finish of 
the paper due to smoother running of the paper machine—A 
P.-C. 

Method of Preventing Froth on Paper Machines. J. A. 
DeCew assignor to Process Engineers, Inc., U. S. Pat. 1,573,814, 
Feb. 23, 1926. Ferrous sulphate or some other soluble ferrous 
salt is used for precipitating soluble frothing ingredients of paper 
pulp which has been treated with rosin size and alum.—A. P.-C 


Wet Felt.. E. Van Asten. U. S. pat. 1,574,593, Feb. 23, 
1926. The felt is made of threads each comprising a core of 
worsted yarn with a coating of wool roving—A. P.-C. 

Adjustable Apron Board. E. E. Berry, assignor to Beloit 
Iron Works. U. S. pat. 1,579,204, Apr. 6, 1926. The apron com- 
prises adjustable side walls which rest upon an apson board hav- 
ing a downwardly directed integral flange and secured to a sup- 
porting block or beam. The apron board is shorter than the side 
walls and is recessed along the front edge to receive one edge 
of a projecting flexible metal lip. The lower front portions of 
the apron side walls are cut away and rest upon rubber strips 
which movably rest upon the top of the lip. Retaining strips are 
secured to the outer sides of the side walls and clamp against 
flanges formed on the rubber strips. Secured to the bottom 
of the lip are a number of straps in the pocket of each of 
which one end of a fulcrumed lever is engaged, each lever being 
pivoted intermediate cf its ends. Means are provided for the in- 
dividual manual adjustment of each one of the levers so as to 
regulate the flow of pulp to obtain a sheet of uniform thickness 
across the entire width of the machine—A. P.-C, 

Fourdrinier Wire and Felt Cleaner. G. Morns. U. S. pat. 
1,582,186, Apr. 27, 1926. The cleaning device comprises a pair 
of parallel tubular housing close to each other and extending 
across and over the lower stretch of the wire or felt. Each 
housing is provided with a nozzle projecting downwardly through 
a longitudinal slot in the housing, and the nozzles are bolted to 
a carriage which can be manually moved across the wire. One 
of the nozzles is connected to a steam supply and the other to a 
water supply, while a third nozzle, which discharges near the 
first two is connected to a tank containing a suitable detergent 
or cleansing agent (preferably kerosene or acid). Any given 
spot in the wire is cleaned by first positioning the carriage over 
the spot in question, discharging the. cleansing agent and steam 
and then washing with water—A. P.-C. 

Device for Regulating the Draining of Water on a Four- 
drinier Wire. A. Danninger. U. S. pat. 1,577,897, March 23, 


1926. The object of the invention is to retard the removal of 
the water from the stock near the breast roll in order to allow 
the fibers of the stock to settle and to felt properly. This ~is 
accomplished by providing a wire or felt, which is shorter than. 
due fourdrinier wire and which passes around the breast roll with 


ae machine wire. It may. pass either around one of the table 


soils or around an auxiliary roll supported on an adjustable arm 
which swings round the axis of the breast roll. In this way 
the angle between the machine wire and the auxiliary wire or 
felt can. be adjusted and the passage of the stock water regulated 
according to the speed of the machine and the quality of. the 
stock—A. P.-C. 


Top Press Roll for Paper Making Machines. R. B. Adams 


.and F. R. Woodward Assignors to Stowe & Woodward Co.-.U. 
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S. pat. 1,563,943, Dec. 1, 1925. In order to obiain a porous, re- 
silient surface, the roll is covered with a rubber compounded 
with (preferably 10 to 50% of) a water-soluble chemical, such 
@8 sodium Chloride cr sugar, which is vulcanized on to the iron 
core of the, roll.. The water squeezed out of the sheet of paper 
by the roll dissolves out the sale or sugar, giving a porous sur- 
face which prevents the sheet from adhering to the roll.—-A. P.-C. 


Pneumatic Press Roll for Paper Making Machines. M. T. 
Weston. U. S. pat. 1,563,130, Nov. 24, 1925. The object of the 
invention is to provide means for exerting a much greater pres- 
sure per unit of arca and to present a much greater pressure 
urea along the pressure line, such pressure being controllable at 
will. A hollow roll, preferably built up of alternate layers of 
duck and rubber, has a hollow shaft of relative large diameter 
and chamber formed between the inner surface of the pneumatic 
tube and the outer su~face of the hollow shaft with compressed 
air under suitable pressure. As the tube has no axial stiffness 
to resist pressure applied to one side, even when inflated, means 
are provided of backirig up or holding the pneumatic tube axially 
Straight so that it may exert a uniform pressure along the entire 
pressure line. This may consist of a number of metal rolls ex- 
tending the full length of the pneumatic roll and held in rolling 
contact with the latter by means of anti-friction rolls mounted 
on a rigid support.—A. P.-C. 

Apparatus for Washing Paper Making Machine Felts. J. T. 
Ayers, U. S. pat. 1,560,331, Nov. 3, 1925. The invention con- 
sists in providing a cleaning apparatus which may be placed 
close to an idle portion of the felt. In this position the felt 
travels in an inverted position, i.e., with the pulp-contacting sur- 
face facing downwards. The apparatus comprises a vacuum box, 
which may be raised or lowered relatively to the felt, and a series 
of fluid conducting pipes disposed on the opposite side of the 
felt from the vacuum box and to one side of it. On the oppo- 
site side of the felt from the vacuum box, a sealing screen is 
placed, mounted on a roller—A. P.-C. 


Suction Box for Cylinder Paper Machines. M. D. Pigman. 
VU. S. pat. 1,563,649, Dec. 1, 1925. The sucticn box consists of 
a rectangular casing along one of its longitudinal sides, forming 
the suction chamber. Inside this chamber is an inner - casing 
comprising a substantially semi-cylindrical body, provided with 
slots to permit fluid to flow from the interior of the inner cas- 
ing into the space between the two casings. Inside the inner 
casing is a perforated roll which bears on the couch felt, and 
the open side of the outer casing is provided with filler strips 
which just clear the circular face of the roll. The felt bears on 
the roll to the almost total exclusion of friction against the im- 
movable surface of the filler boards and bottom edge of the outer 
casing, the roll rotating by the action of the felt—A. P.-C. 


Paper Drier. C. W. Shartle assignor to Shartle Brothers 
Machine Co. U. S. pat. 1,559,188, Oct. 27, 1925. The web is 
passed over a series of drier units each comprising a number 
of sets of drier rolls, one set of rolls being disposed above the 
other in horizontal planes parallel one with another. Each unit 
as a whole is arranged in.a plane inclined to the vertical and 
suitably spaced from adjacent units. The drier rolls of each unit 
are geared together and driven from a gear meshing with the 
gear on the lowermost drier roll of the unit. By this arrange- 
ment the machine as a whole stands much higher than the usual 
longitudinally arranged driers and takes up less floor space; at 
the same time a larger volume of air can have access to the paper 
and it circulates more freely over and between the drier rolls. 
—A. P.-C. 

Air-Treating Apparatus for Driers. W. F. Thiele. U. S. 
pat. 1,560,950, Nov. 10, 1925. The duct through which the hot 
moist air is drawn cff from the drier has a suitable number of 
sets of horizontal tubes through which cold water is circulated, 
and these tubes also pass through the duct leading air into the 
drying room, thereby heating this air,-as the water passes through 
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the water tubes from the outlet to the inlet duct. Additional sets 
of water tubes may be provided for further cooling the air 
from the driers, and this water may be used in radiators for 
heating buildings, etc. The cooled air then passes through 
mechanical water eliminator and from there into the inlet duct 
and is used over again in the drier.—A, P.-C. 

High Temperature Radiant Drying-System. J. E. Alexander. 
U. S. pat. 1,563,561 Dec. 1, 1925. The drier consists of a cas. 
ing containing several horizontal rows of rolls with suitable end. 
less wire fabrics, one for cach horizontal set of rolls, and the 
moist web is passed back and forth through the casing over 
the successive sets of rolls. Electric or other thermostatically 
controlled types of heaters are arranged within the casing s0 
that the heat can be rapidly applied and concentrated in sclected 
areas to evaporate the moisture from the paper to evenly dry 
the latter. The wires keep the web out of contact with the 
heaters and thus prevent scorching, while the paper is completely 
surrounded by hot air which causes rapid and thorough drying. 
The pressure within the drier is maintained slightly lower than 
atmospheric by the use of a small exhaust fan on the discharge 
side of a condenser which will only have to take care of any 
air which may beconie entrained in the system and wili act to 
draw out the gases so that their escape into the machine room 
will be reduced to a minimum. The various heating elements 
each have their own adjustable thermostats, so that the tempera- 
ture can be varied «s required in the different parts of the drier. 
—A. P.-C. 

Device for Threading Paper Through Drier Rolls. H. D 
Martindale. U. S. pat. 1,567,377, Dec. 29, 1925. The paper thread- 
ing mechanism consists of two endless carriers (¢.g., wires, ropes 
or belts) arranged one opposite the other along the course of the 
paper at the end of the drier rolls opposite to that of the gears 
through which the driers are driven. The carriers do not pass 
in grooves in the end of the drier rolls, but are carried on pulleys 
placed alongside the ends of the drier rolls. These pulleys are 
driven through gears so that the carriers will have the same linear 
velocity as the surface of the driers. A clutch is provided so that 
the carrier mechanism is thrown into operation only when a 
break occurs in the paper, and can be stopped when the paper 
machine is operating normally—aA. P.-C. 

Lubricating Calender Bowls. W. P. Evans. Eng. pat. 247, 
394. This lubricating device is specially applicable to gas-heated 
bowls. It consists essentially in providing a cylindrical oil well 
beneath the bottom bearing brass or blocks. In the well is 
mounted a rotor with a number of paddles, which is geared to 
rotate at a fairly high velocity, thereby forcing or splashing the 
oil on to the journal of the bowl and keeping it well supplied 
with oil—A. P.-C. 

Cardboard Scoring. N. P. Andrews. Eng. pat. 248,572. This 
improved scoring machine has electrical mechanism controlled 
by the movement of the cardboard blanks themselves successively 
to score each blank along the necessary lines.. The device is 
mainly automatic and the mechanism is simple—A. P.-C. 

Machine for Straightening and Stretching Gummed Paper. 
G. de Vries assignor to Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. U. S. 
pat., 1,560,670, Nov. 10, 1925. ‘The tendency of coated material 
to curl is overcome by means of a machine through which the 
coated paper is passed and which acts to break the glue into 
myriads of small polygons, the lines of breakage extending at 
approximately right angles to one another, the glue of each small 
polygon still adhering firmly to the paper. This object is at- 
tained by passing the gummed paper between tension rolls, thence 
ever breaking bars which break tp the glue and then through 
ether tension rolls which are run at a slightly higher speed to 
straighten or stretch the paper, which operation may be repeated 
cne or more times if desired. The paper is finally recalendered 
on its uncoated surface, thereby eliminating any reverse cur! 
which might have been caused by passing the paper over the 
breaking bars.—A. P.-C. 
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Certificates’ 


By Henry B. Fernald 


As a first step to the discussion of accountants’ certificates, let 
us consider what is meant by the term. We have the well known 
form which appears at the foot of financial statements or ac- 
companies them, which begins, “We hereby certify.” We might 
well say that any reference to accountants’ certificates or cer- 
tified statements should be limited to those cases where the ac- 
countant does carefully and deliberately sign his name to a de- 
clared certification, wherein he uses some such words as “we 
certify.” 

It is undoubtedly a commendable practice for accountants care- 
fully to limit the use of the words, but however careful they 
may be, the accountants’ certificate is liable to misconstfuction. 
There are two important facts which we must recognize. One 
is that the accountant practically never presents a statement which 
he certifies to as being in all respects correct as to its statement 
of values. The other is that regardless of the phrases which 
an accountant may use, any statement which bears the signature 
of a certified public accountant is popularly referred to as a 
certified statement. 

If we look to the dictionary for aid, we find that the Stand- 
ard Dictionary defines “certificate” as “I—A documentary dec- 
laration regarding qualifications, service, conduct or other ad- 
vantageous facts. 2—LAW. A writing so signed and authenti- 
cated as to be legal evidence .. .” It defines, “certify” as “to 
give certain knowledge or information of ; to make evident; vouch 
for the truth of; attest... To make attestation either in writ- 
ing or orally as to the truth or, excellence of something. . .” 


What the Accountant Vouches For 


What is it that the accountant makes certain or vouches for? 
He can, of course, certify that a statement is “in accordance 
with the books.” It is possible for him to determine absolutely 
whether or not each figure in the statement is in accordance with 
the figures which are shown by the books. He may verify that 
the books do show accounts receivable in the exact amount which 
is shown by the statement. He does not, however, certify that 
every dollar of these accounts will be collected. He can, of 
course, at some future date certify, if he will, that of a stated 
amount existing at a certain date so much has been collected 
and so much has not been collected, but as of the date of the 
balance-sheet he could not and is not supposed to certify to the 
future event. He may state that in his opinion the accounts 
are good and collectible but this is an expression of opinion and 
uot a certification of fact. Similarly, he may certify that plant 
and equipment accounts are shown on the books at the stated 
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figures. This does not mean that he certifies that this is their 
actual value. He may certify that the books show the plant and 
equipment to have cost the stated amount, but it would only 
be -under exceptional circumstances that he would attempt to 
verify that this was the actual cost of the plant and equipment 
at that date existing and in use in the business. He may even 
certify, that the figure included in the statement is an appraisal 
made at a certain date. He may go so far as to state that in 
his opinion this is a fair valuation of the property but if he does 
this, it is the statement of an appraiser rather than the certificate 
of an accountant. An individual accountant may possibly be the 
best man obtainable to pass on certain property values, but as 
soon as he starts to set forth his own opinion and judgements he 
leavés the field of accounting determination and enters the field 
of appraisal. It is, therefore, manifest that no matter how care- 
ful an accountant may try to be in withholding his certificate 
from any statements which he believes are false and mislead- 
ing, this does not mean that every statement to which he attaches 
his certificate carries his valuation and appraisal of all the’ 
assets. 


Similar to Witness in Court 

After all, the position of an accountant in certifying to state- 
ments seems to me to be in many respects similar to his position 
as witness in court. He may be called to present figures as they 
appear in the books and records and he may encounter little dif- 
ficulty so long as he confines his testimony to the presentation 
of the exact book entries. But let the questioning once turn 
to his opinion of the correctness, the meaning or the propriety 
of entries or accounts, and the court will insist on his being 
duly qualified to give expert testimony on these questions and 
will draw a careful line between the facts to which he can testify 
from personal knowledge and the opinions which he may ex- 
press as a qualified expert. Nothing -will more promptly dis- 
credit his testimony than a confusion of fact and opinion: Fur- 
thermore, even if he be duly qualified to testify as an expert 
accountant regarding the correctness, the meaning or the pro- 
priety of entries and accounts, he will not be permitted to ex- 
press his opinion as to values unless he can show special qual- 

~ifications and experience or definite personal knowledge which 
would make his evidence admissible. Must we not recognize these 
same distinctions as applicable to our certifications? 

This does not, however, meet the second fact that we must 
face: viz, that whether or not the accountant couples his state- 
ments with the phrase “we certify,” any statement which carries 
the name of a certified public accountant is by many considered 
to be a certified statement. We have all seen accountants’ state- 
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ments in which the accountant never even used the term “we 
certify,” and in which he stated definite qualifications and even 
exceptions, received as certified statements and given_a_ reliance 
which they were clearly never intended to receive. 

For the purpose of this discussion I shall therefore, refer to 
accountants’ certificates as being the written declarations signed 
by accountants which set forth the nature of the financial state- 
ments they submit, and this regardless of whether the expression 
“we certify” is or is not used therein. 

Should Have Best Standardization 

Your special committee on co-operation with bankers is giving 
its careful consideration to the question of accountants’ certifi- 
cates used on statements for credit purposes and the standards 
of work performed’ by accountants before issuing such certifi- 
cates. It is eminently desirable that we should have the best 
standardization possible for our work and our certificates. But 
however, much we may recognize the desirability of standardiza- 
tion and however, much we may hope to see more uniform 
standards ultimately adopted, we are today faced with a wide 
range of demands for services and for many different kinds of 
statements and certifications. The entire work of the practis- 
ing accountant is not confined to statements for credit purposes. 
It is true that the acccuntant must always be on his guard to be 
sure that statements which were obtained and were intended 
for some other purpose are not improperly used as a basis for 
credit. But were he to refuse to give statements in any form 
other than that which a banker would wish to have before him 
as a basis for granting credit and were he to refuse to issue 
statements unless he could give a certificate such as would be 
acceptable for a credit statement, he would be unjust both to 
himself and to his clients, because there are many cases where 
statements are not desired for credit purposes and the credit 
form is neither necessary nor most desirable. In issuing such 
statements and certificates the accountant must find his protec- 
tion by making his certificate so read that it will not be mislead- 
ing and will not justify a misinterpretation of the statement. 

Even when we know that statements are intended to be used 
for banking or credit purposes, we can not always’ do the work 
and give the certificates which we would like to give. Some- 
times this is the fault of the bankers, sometimes the fault of 
the clients: Sometimes it is the fault of no one, but is because 
of unusual conditions. For example, I have in mind a bond 
agreement which was so drawn that it required the company to 
furnish to the bankers “prior to the delivery of the bonds and 
stocks” a certificate as to the financial condition of the com- 
pany “at the time of the delivery,” of the shares and stock to 
the bankers. This was no clerical error in drafting the con- 
tract, but the bankers insisted that the certificate as to the con- 
dition of the company on the very day they took the bonds should 
be in their hands that day. The orily thing we could do was to 
agree with them as to the form of certificate we would give, 
which needless to say was very far from the standard certificate 
recommended for credit statements. Our certificate was, of 
course, distinctly qualified and the bankers fully recognized the quali- 
fications we made yet, the certificate gave them something which 
they wanted as a reasonable assurance that there had been no 
material changé in the financial condition of the company between 
the date of the prior balancé-sheet which they had and the date 
when they paid over several million dollars to the company. 
This was an unusual demand which could not be met on stand- 
ard lines, and yet I .believe we would have failed to render a 
service both to the bankers and to our clients if we had failed 


to give them such assurance as we could give them under these 
conditions. 


Attempted Use of Certificate 


Of course, if there had been an attempted misuse of this cer- 
tificate and it -had come into the hands of one wholly. unac- 
quainted. -with .the-circumstances under which it was issued, -he 
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would rightly have felt that it represented an unsatisfactory 
certification for credit purposes and he might have felt that we 
were subject to criticism for issuing it. I know of no way in 
which am atcountant engaged in a varying practice can fully pro- 
tect himself against such criticism, any more than he can fully 
protect himself against the mutilation of a report or the incom- 
plete publication of a report. We seem powerless to prevent 
bankers from publishing statements ascribed to certified public 
accountants but omitting their certificates and any qualifications 
which they may have-made. We, of course, each have our remedy 
of refusing again to serve one whom we feel. we can not trust, 
but this will not wholly prevent a possible misuse of our state- 
ments. 

Another ‘feature which is often very unsatisfactory to use is 
the question as to the amount of information given in the bal- 
ance-sheet. I remember one time laboring earnestly with a client 
to convince him that a statement which grouped in a single item 
accounts receivable, inventories, and prepaid charges did not 
give the proper information which a banker would want, only 
to have him tell me finally that since we had begun our audit 
he had taken his statement in that form to the bank, uncertified, 
and borrowed all he needed on it, so he did not care particularly 
whether we certified to it or not. 


How Much Detail Must Be Given 

It is hard for the accountant to say how much detail must be 
given in a published statement. If the statement is wrong he 
has clear ground for refusing to certify to it. If, however, the 
statement itself is right, is he justified in refusing to sign it 
merely because he feels that greater detail should be given? 
Our position is, of course, quite different if we are employed 
by a banker and asked to render to him a report giving him the 
information which we think he should have. We can not then, 
in justice to him, curtail any information which we think should 
come before him, But this is not the accountants’ position when 
we are employed by a company which asks us to certify to a 
statement which it proposes to make public. It is the company, 
not ourselves, that will issue the statement. We can not insist on 
divulging facts which our client is unwilling to have known. Ex- 
cept as we may be able by our personal influence to get a com- 
pany to publish the form of statement we think most proper, 
we are forced to a decision of whether we will certify to the 
statement the company desires or whether we will refuse to render 
our certificate. Sometimes we are forced to recognize that we 
would be doing the stockholders of the company a greater in- 
justice by a refusal of our certificate, with a conseqent inference 
by many that there was something radically wrong in the state- 
ment published, than we would in certifying to it even though 
it were subject to the criticism of giving inadequate information 
to the stockholders. 

We all have a natural pride m having our names attached 
to reports which win general commendation as being models for 
corporate statements, but we can not hope ourselves to dictate 
the form of statement that each corporation must present un- 
less we can get the adoption of the English system, whereby the 
accountant is duly appointed as representing the stockholders and 
renders his report directly to them. 

Statements Not to Be Published 

In addition to the special cases where for one reason or another 
we are not able to follow the standards we would like to in certifi- 
ficates for credit or certificates for publication, accountants have a 
large demand for statements which are never intended to be pub- 
lished in any way. There is the case.of the lengthy report made to 
officers, managers or stockholders of the company who are con- 
cerned not with technicalities of a certified balance sheet, but desire 
our summary and discussion of its accounts and affairs. To those 
who receive the report ‘the: form of certificate is of little interest. 
They are: interested in our narrative comments. At the same 
time we must, for our own protection, make our certificate such 
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that the report will not be subjected to misinterpretation if at- 
tempt should be made to use it for credit purposes. I have here 
in mind a company which for many years has used a form of 
statement which personally I think might be materially improved. 
Yet it is useless to try to convince the owners of this business, 
some of whom are aged men, that they should change the form 
of statements to which they have been long accustomed. They 
receive and welcome our comments -and any criticisms and ex- 
planations regarding the various items, but they hold, perhaps 
rightly, that any change in form and presentation of. balance- 
sheet and profit-and-loss statements would rob them of the com- 
parison with prior statements which they desire. Moreover, they 
have no intention at their age of starting in to study modern 
accounting methods. 
Unusual Nature of Many Reports 

To illustrate the unusual nature of many of these reports and 
to make the illustrations actual rather than theoretical, 1 have 
been looking over a number of reports and note the following: 
1—Report on a privately owned corporation, which had no bank 

loans, in which receipts, disbursements and accounts receiv- 

able were examined in detail but, at the request of the client, 
no verification of the securities was made. Although the ac- 
counts receivable were verified they were not included among 
the assets on the balance-sheet. No formal certificate was 
given but a 21 page report was submitted. 

2—Report showing liquidation of an old partnership and forma- 
tion of a new. In so far as the accountant certifies to'this 
statement it is as follows: “From the various tes{S and 
verifications made, ‘it is our opinion that the books and ac- 
companying statements properly set forth the operations for 
the year and the transactions in liquidation at the close 
thereof.” 

3~A consolidated balance-sheet, partly estimated, for a corpora- 
tion having subsidiaries in various foreign countries, some 
at points not readily accessible, where a statement was de- 
manded ‘before’ final reports from abroad could be received. 
The certificate reads: 

“The above consolidated balance-sheet. : .has been prepared 
as to general office accounts on the basis of the accounts and 
records; as to other items the figures represent what appeared 
to be reasonable estimates based on the November reports 
and such other information as is available at the New York 
office. 

“We believe, the statement thus prepared fairly reflects the 
general condition of the . . . corporation and its subsidiaries 
substantially as it will be shown after complete information 
has been received and all entries up to December 31, 1925, 
have been made.” 

This statement and certificate were given after the accountant 
had definitely pointed out that no certified balance-sheet could be 
available until some two months later when full reports had 
been received from abroad and the audit and verification had 
been complete. It is not ordinarily a desirable practice to give 
statements “partly estimated” in this manner, and yet occasions 
arise where there seems to be a real demand for them and the 
accountant renders a legitimate and proper service in putting at 
the disposal of his clients and bankers or others who desire it 
his best abilities along this line. I do not think I have ever given 
such a statement without assuring myself that there were legiti- 
mate reasons for it and without assuring myself as far as 1 
could that these conditions were fully understood by those to 
whom the statement was to go. I hope I have always succeeded 
in making the certification ‘(if we may call it that) which ac- 
companies the balance-sheet so definite that it could not be mis- 
construed. 

4—An estimate of the last quarter’s income was desired by the 

directors before full reports from foreign subsidiaries were 
received. A statement of estimated consolidated income for 
the quarter was prepared. The certificate. reads: 
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“We have reviewed the figures used in preparing the above 
statement of estimated consolidated income and in our opin- 
ion this statement represents a carefully prepared and ‘fair 
estimate of the earnings for the period which may reason- 
ably be expected to be shown by the books of the com- 
panies after complete information has been received (from 
foreign companies) and all entries up to December 31, 1925, 
have been made.” 

5—A 60 page report on a New Jersey municipality, about one- 
half schedules and one-half comments; largely directéd to 
meeting the requirements of the New Jersey commissioner 
of municipal accounts. 

6—Report on an examination of the New York office accounts, 
where the accountants brought into the statement accounts 
payable of over $300,000 which had not been entered on the 
books, but where they were required to record that entries 
relating to the operations of an out-of-town plant “are sub- 
mitted to the New York office for recording but are not 
accompanied by sufficient detail to permit verification. by. us.” 
This is a very unsatisfactory statement to issue but there 
seems little danger that it could be improperly relied on. 

7—A sworn statement in Spanish to meet the requirements. of 
: foreign governmental authorities for a certified trial bal- 
ance of the books and a statement of assets .and liabilities 
and a profit and loss and surplus which the accountant cer- 
tifies “has been prepared from the books and accounts of 
the company.” E 

8—A balance sheet which was calléd for as preliminary to pro- 
posed financing, and, with the full knowledge and approval 
of corporation and of the bankers, presents a statement 
based on the New York books and on reports from foreign 
- branches. The accountants state this basis in their certificate 
but add “and according to the best of our information prop- 
erly presents the financial condition of the corporation at 

that date.” Any satisfactory audit and verification would 

have taken time which did not need to be lost in the pre- 
liminary steps of the consideration of possible ‘financing. 
9—A rather unusual statement is a condensed income -account 
for eight years past “in accordance with the federal income- 
tax returns.” The certificate shows clearly what it is and 

I believe the-statement would not be misleading to one who 

received it although he would promptly recognize that it was 

totally inadequate for a credit statement. 

10—In another case a condensed statement reads: 

“The above balance-sheet has been prepared from the ac- 
counts as kept in New York, which we have audited ‘and 
from the statements-of. . .chartered accountants, covering the 
branch offices in China. The inventories of merchandise are 
stated as shown on the records without verification by us. 
We believe that the above balance-sheet fairly reflects the 
financial condition of. . .at December 31, 19—.” ; 

This concluding statement could be made because the inven- 
tories were not really material in amount. 

11—A report to a closely held corporation states: 

“These statements, which are in agreement with your books, 
show your financial condition at December 31, 1924, and the 
results of your operations for the year ended on that date, 
subject to our comménts which follow the statements and are 
a part of this report.” 

I realize that this is a type of certificate and report to which 
bankers distinctly object. One banker told me they object to this 
kind of report because it made it necessary for them to read the 
entire report so as to reach their own conclusion with regard to 
it, whereas what they wished was a simple statement in which 
the accountant would take full responsibility for the figures. 
This banker’s atitude is perhaps warranted as fo certificates and 
statements which are intended as a basis for credit purposes. 
But is the accountant called on to insist that he will never give 
any reports which do not conform entirely to the banker’s stand- 
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point? In this case the stockholders were all actively engaged 
in the business. They wanted their own particular form of state- 
ment. They did not look to the accountant in any way to pass 
upon the values of assets. They were interested in knowing 
what, if any, exceptions were found to the accounts as the com- 
pany prepared them. They did not want a restatement of the 
accounts to conform to the opinions of outsiders, As far as 
I know, the statement was not intended for credit purposes. If 

a banker accepts and extends credit on such a statement, is it 

reasonable then for him later to criticize it becausé he was either 

unwilling to read the report he received or disinclined to in- 
sist on the form of report and certificate which he felt should 
really be given? 

12—A statement of annual rentals based on leases in effect at a 
certain date. The accountants certify to the total rentals 
called for by the leases, but figures of area and rent per 
square foot are stated as supplied to them but “without ver- 
ification or check by us.” 

We might continue to multiply the instances in which the 
accountant is called on for statements and some form of cer- 
tification wholly different from what is involved m st-temen.s tor 
credit. Therefore, whatever standardization may be brought 
about in credit statements, we shall still have the need for writing 
certifications to deal with special conditions. 


An Undoubted Relief 
It will be an undoubted relief if we can have general adoption 
of the requirements of the Federal Reserve Bulletin.as.a-basis- for 
balance-sheet audits and certificates. How long it may be before 
such a standard can become general would seem to depend 
largely on how long it will be before bankers will be unwilling 
to extend credit on any statement which does not conform to 


~oethis~standard. So long as bankers are ready to extend credit 


on~uncertified statements or on statements with distinctly quali- 
fied certifications, many of our clients will feel it is entirely un- 
necessary for them to pay the expense of full verification when 
bankers by their attitude seem to feel such full verification is 


- entirely unnecessary. 


Perhaps there is no feature of an accountant’s work which is 
more important from his own financial standpoint than is a good 
standing with banks and other financial interests. From this 
standpoint, therefore, perhaps this is the most important consider- 
ation. From the moral standpoint, however, he has probably a 
greater responsibility as to his statements to stockholders. The 
banker presumably, with the ability and resources at his com- 
mand, is able properly to read and interpret certificates and state- 
ments. The ordinary stockholder is notoriously unable to do so. 


“Stop, Look and Listen” 

Professor Ripley’s article on “Stop, Look and Listen” in the 
September “Atlantic Monthly,” I will assume every accountant 
has read. Whether or not we agree with his conclusions as to 
the work which the federal trade commission might do along this 


’ line and whether or not he is justified in brushing aside as he does 


the reasons urged by certain corporations for not furnishing to 
their stockholders full information, we must nevertheless agree 
that the accountant has placed upon him a particular responsibil- 
ity as to any statement to stockholders which carries his cer- 
tificate. 

I wish I knew better how to draft reports and certificates 
which could not be misunderstood. One thing to contribute to 
that end, I believe, is the use of what may be termed the “long 
form” of certificate, rather than the “short form.” In the “long 
form” the accountant is able to give explanations which ma- 
terially aid in the proper understanding of the statement. In the 
“short form” he is practically limited to a statement of his ex- 
ceptions or qualifications, the technicalities of which stockholders 
little understand. 


One of the best ways of meeting this situation seems to be 
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with the explanatory statement such as has been adopted by var- 
ious corporations, where under each item of assets or liabilities js 
given a statement as to what the account represents. This gives 
less ground for misunderstanding than any other form which 
seems to have been devised for presenting a statement to stock- 
holders. 

Fixed Capital 

For example, the statement of the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Company of Baltimore gives, under the heading 
“fixed capital,” the following explanation: 

“This represents the company’s cost of land, buildings, ¢quip- 
ment, poles-and fixtures, wires, cables, gas mains, gas and clec- 
tric services, gas and electirc meters, transformers, lamps, trans- 
portation equipment, shop equipment, storeroom equipment and all 
other property and miscellaneous equipment used in connection 
with the production, distribution and utilization of gas and clec- 
tric energy. It also includes the cost of the twenty-story Lex- 
ington building and the two Lexington building annexes.” 

As to the item “special deposits” it states: 

“This represents money deposited with fiscal agents and trus- 
tees for the purpose of paying interest on long-term debt, divi- 
dends and sundry other obligations.” 

As to “casualty and insurance reserve” it states: 

“This is the reserve set aside to provide for liabilities arising 
because of loss or damage to property of others or of injuries 
to employes or other persons. 

To the usual form of audit certificate-is added : 

“We believe the explanations given therein fairly present the na- 
ture and scope of the several accounts.” 

Not merely do I believe this is the best form of statement to 
be rendered to stockholders, but it is most satisfactory as a hasis 
fereaiiscussion between the auditors and the company’s officials. 
We all know how often we have to raise questions as to whether 
or not it is proper to include items of a certain kind under some 
particular designation in the balance sheet and how prone company 
officials are to make their own interpretations of what they con- 
sider are mere words of broad generality. The déscriptions 
such as are given above serve in themselves largely to settle these 
questions when they arise, but, more important, they give to every 
official a much clearer conception than he otherwise would have 
of what the various accounts are intended to be and prevent 
many of these difficult and embarrassing questions ever arising. 


Some Interesting Certificates 


In preparation of this paper I have been reviewing a number 
of published reports and examining the certificates thereon. 

I find in the report of a prosperous company of which I am 
a stockholder the following certificate : 

“We hereby. certify that the above is a consolidated statement 
of the assets and liabilities of. . .at the close of business Febru- 
ary 28, 1926 as shown by our general report of audit dated April 
3, 1926.” 

This to me is a very unsatisfactory certificate. I wonder if the 
accountant refers to his report because it contains something 
which casts reflection on the accounts or whether it was simply 
an unwillingness on his part to place himself definitely on record 
as saying that “in his opinion it correctly presents the financial 
condition -of the company.” Whether or not bankers may want 
the statement of the accountant’s opinion, I think stockholders do. 
I think, in fact, stockholders care more for the declaration that 
in the accountant’s opinion the statements are correct than they 
do for the technicalities of his certification or presentation. 

I find another report which states: 

“The quantities and valuation of the inventory of finished and 
partly finished products, raw materials and supplies, prepared 
by the company, have been certified to be correct by responsible 
officials.” 

From a practical standpoint this means very little to me. It 
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does mean something to me that the accountants in this case 
do certify that the balance sheet “in our opinion,-correctly pre- 
sents the financial position of the company.” Of course, I as 
an accountant appreciate that what the auditors mean to say is 
that they have accepted the inventory figures as stated to them 
and take no responsibility for their correctness. Would it not, 
however be fairer to the ordinary stockholders if the statement 
were made in this form rather than in the form which the stock- 
holder is apt to consider is the accountant’s certification of in- 
yentories ? 

In contrast to the statement previously made, I would quote the 
following: “Inventories have been certified by responsible offi- 
tials and we are satisfied that they are accurately and conserv- 
atively stated.” 

This, of course, goes much further than the statement pre- 
viously quoted. 

Subject to Possible Adjustment 

Another feature I note in reviewing these reports is that some 
are stated “subject to possible adjustment of final liability for 
federal taxes,” whereas others make no reference thereto. We 
can not assume that every company whose report is not so qual- 
ifed has had final settlement of all its tax liabilities nor can we 
assume that the auditor by his silence is taking the responsi- 
bility of saying that he is satisfied that reserves have been set up 
sufficient to cover any possible liability along that line. Does 
it mean that the accountants only make reference to possible 
federal tax liability where they are closely enough in touch with 
the tax situation of that cOmpany so that they feel»there is a 
real danger of additional liability or where the federal govern- 
ment has already made some determination, tentative or other- 
wise, of such additional taxes. I must admit that I myself am 
somewhat at a loss to say what is the correct attitude of the 
accountant in regard to this matter. I know cases where pre- 
liminary findings of the department would indicate large addi- 
tional taxes far in excess of any amount that I am sure the 
company will ever be required to pay. In other cases, no de- 
mands have yet been made by the department, although personally 
I expect the department will make substantial additional demands. 
I can only reach my own conclusions, however, by such a study 
of each company’s tax situation as would be far beyond the scope 
of any ordinary audit. We all know that usually not until five 
years have elapsed can we feel that any year’s past taxes are 
finally settled. Should we on this account adopt a principle of 
qualifying every certificate we give or should we take the attitude 
that this is such a generally known condition that no qualification 
is required? 

As to this question of tax liabilities, I find the following in- 
teresting statement: 

“We have certified your provision for current federal tax lia- 
bility, but have made no study of the reserves which you have 
established as sufficient to meet any tax adjustments applicable 
te prior years, since the corporation has»a special department to 
handle such federal tax matters.” : 

This is from a report which Professor Ripley cites as a model. 
Another question arises as to inventories,- I know a banker 

who insists that the accountant’s certificate should cover such a 
verification of inventories that the bank can rely upon their 
correctness in all particulars. Yet I know many a business in which 
! would personally be totally unqualified to pass upon the char- 
acter and value of goods on hand. Only an expert in that par- 
ticular line could do it, and its cost would be practically pro- 
hibitive. At the same time, we must recognize that the banker 
is, after all, somewhat justified in wanting better assurance re- 
garding inventories than he usually receives. Is there any way 
for the accountant reasonably to give it to him? 

There is much more which might be said along these lines and 
I hope the discussion to follow will amplify and clarify some of 
the points I have raised and bring out others which I have had 
to omit, 
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Constructive Action 


Before closing this paper I would mention the constructive ac- 
tion of the New York Stock Exchange in requiring that com- 
panies in listing securities must agree to publish their reports sub- 
stantially in the form in which the listing statements are sub- 
mitted to the exchange. Sometimes, unfortunately, this has re- 
sulted in what I think is a less desirable form of statement than 
that which the company had previously been following because 
the stock exchange authorities have undoubtedly been working 
towards uniformity in type of information required. In some 
cases, this results in having the form of statement which goes 
to the exchange not as well adapted to the peculiar affairs of the 
particular company as was the form of statement previously in 
use. Personally, I have found the stock exchange authorities 
very ready to recognize such differences and accept a reasonable 
statement from the corporation even though it may differ sub- 
stantially from what might be termed the standard listing form. 
If, however, this matter is not particularly raised, the company 
is apt to submit its statement in a standard form and then later 
find that it has committed itself to what is, after all, not the best 
form for it to use, but nevertheless it follows the line of least 
resistance and thereafter follows the newer form. In spite of 
this weakness which always exists in regard to standardized 
statements, there is no question that the stock exchange has ac- 
complished much by its action. It is needless to say that the 
right form of statement helps greatly to simplify the question 
of the accountant’s, certificate. 


In this connection it may be interesting to note the form of 
certificate which the New York curb market suggests, which is 
as follows: 


“I have examined the minutes of all meetings of the 
stockholders and board of directors and have audited 
the books and accounts of the Company and 
hereby certify that the accompanying balance sheet, 
more fully shown in the detailed exhibits and schedules 
which are a part thereof, truly represents the condition 
of the said company as at . .. ” 


A Peculiar Feature 


A particular feature of accountants’ certificates under English 
and Canadian law is a statement to the effect that 


“All my requirements as auditor have been complied 
with.” 


Under the corporation laws of these countries the auditor is in 
a position to state definite requirements and the stockholders are 
interested in knowing whether or not his requirements have been 
complied with. The nearest we can come to this under American 
law seems to be in using the phrase “in our opinion.” 


I need not here discuss the matter of accountants’ certificates 
to statements “after giving effect to proposed financing,” since 
this has been so well covered by the committee reports in the 1923 
Institute Year-Book, page 167, and 1925 Year-Book, page 190. I 
would, however, mention that definite recommendation by a com- 
mittee of the Institute seems to have had an excellent effect in 
providing a standard to be followed. I hope and believe that 
further progress along the line of standardization of certificates 
will result from the careful consideration which your commit- 
tee on co-operation with bankers is giving to the matter of cer- 
tificates for credit statements. 


But the practising accountant is still left with the need of care- 
ful thought as to wording he will use in the many varying certifi- 
cates to which he must attach his name and a constant watchful- 
ness that he may, as well as may be, guard his own good name and 
reputation, avoid misleading those who receive his certificate 
and, at the same time, make the certified statement of some real 
value to the clients and to the public. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1926 








SUMMARY 

Cigarette paper .........eeeeeeeees Soe 274 cs. 
Se eee ee 37 bis., 7 cs. 
Paper hangings ..........-.++«+> 209 bls., 10 cs. 
EE vn vb.0 bends 06b 6b urease tcseeeee 59 rolls 
Printing paper ......... 133 rolls, 71 bis., 42 cs. 
Pergamyn paper .........---++2eeee0ee+> 78 cs. 
Wrapping paper ........-...ee stern eeeeee 17 cs. 
Writing paper .........ee eee cece tence 29 cs. 
IEE. nc von vccsscvevavesuveneseeseves 62 cs. 
Parchment paper ..........-- ese e eee eeee 23 cs. 
Surface coated paper .........-..++++++++++29 CS. 
Metal coated paper ..............eeceeeees 3 es. 
Baryta coated paper ........+-.+eeeeeeees 37 cs. 
Gold coated paper ..... 22... sceeeeenweees 5 cs. 
PROCS PAPETs...- oc. sec e cee cecenccens 2 cs. 
Decalcomania paper ........--.0++seeeeees 42 cs. 
Tissue PAPEL... eee cece cece eee ee SD CB 
Stencil paper .......-- ses cee eeee rece eeees 32 cs. 
Colored paper ....... ccc cccccecccesccee’s 64 cs. 
Filter Peper. ls ow ee ce tere ec ceecaes 14 cs. 
Drawing PAPer ... 02.22 c cece ence ccececs 30 cs. 
WE EE “ccc en tet Rescccecceect sauces 3 om 
Cover PRP noose cc cc cece cccccseecs 1 ble. 4c 

EE nn a's icngn te CE SSE SO te 1,040 ke 
Straw. pulp board .........-.--000e+05 433 rolls 
Miscellaneous paper .......-----.++++++++292 es. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


P. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Adams, Marseilles, 9 cs. 
— American Tobacco Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 


Standard Products Corp., Indep. Hall, Havre, 
a J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 
100 cs. 

; WALL PAPER . 

F. J. Emmerich, Baltic, Liverpool, 3 bls. 

> Emmerich, Cleveland, Hamburg, 10 bis. 

t. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Olympic, Southampton, 
24 “Ns 7 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Baltic, Liverpool, 4 
* C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Transylvania, Liver- 
pool, 99 bls. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co... Minnekahda, London. 
6 bis., S cs. : 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Olympic, Southamp- 
ton, 5 cs. 

NEWS PRINT 
F. Henjes, Jr., Andania, Hamburg, 59 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 


Oxford University Press, Baltic, Liverpool, 3 cs. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Andania, Hamburg, 
9 bis. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Andania, Hamburg, 62 


s. 

Keuffel & Esser, Cleveland, Hamburg, 101 rolls. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 14-cs. 
Martin & Bechtold, Pres. Harding, Bremen, 


10 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 14 


os. 
' Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
32 rolls, 1 cs. 
: PERGAMYN PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Cleveland, Hamburg, 78 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Bendix Paper Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 10 cs. 
C. Steiner, Cleveland, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
* Abraham & Strauss, Indev. Hall, Havre, 1 cs. 
R. H. Stearns & Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 2 cs. 
Abraham & Strauss, Liberty, Havre, 1 cs. 
Guibout freres, Paris, Havre, 21 cs. 
Chase National Bank, Paris, Havre, 2 cs. 
Stern Bros., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 2 cs. 
ENVELOPES 
Globe Shipping Co., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
62 cs, 
os PARCHMENT PAPER 
Gilbert, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 11 cs. 
Stoke Shipping Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
12. es. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER- 
Gevaert Co. of America, N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 26- cs. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Cleveland, 
Hamburg, 3 cs. 





METAL COATED PAPER 


Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Cleveland, 
Hamburg, 3 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 


_g nate Shipping Co., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
37 cs. 


GOLD COATED PAPER 


: C. B. Richard & Co., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
5 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Baltic, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Pres. Harding, Bremen, 10 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Pres. Harding, ‘Beamon. 2 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Bremen, Bremen, 6 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 16 
cs. (Duplex). 
. F. Drakenfel & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 8 cs. 
(Simplex). 
TISSUE PAPER 
-¢ Byrnes, Baltic, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
Old Master Paper & Pulp Co., Andania, Ham- 
bung. 39 cs. 
C. Strype, Transylvania, Liverpool, 16 cs. 


STENCIL PAPER 


Arlac Dry Stencil Co., Andania, Hamburg, 32 
cs. 


COLORED PAPER 


E. Dietzgen & Co., Andania, Hamburg, 53 cs. 
P. H. Petry & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 11 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnekahda, Lon- 
don, 11 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 3 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Cleveland, Hamburg, 30 cs. 
TRUNK PAPER 
P. H,. Petry & Co., Clevéland, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
COVER PAPER 


International Forwarding Co., Cleveland, Ham- 
burg, 4 cs., 1 ble. 


STRAW BOARD 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, 182 rolls. 

Haas Bros., N. 
rolls. 

Schiffenhaus Bros., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
102 rolls. 

A. Vuyk, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 346 rolls. 

Haas Bros., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 118 rolls. 

A. Vuyk, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 174 rolls. 

STRAW PULP BOARD 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., N. Amsterdam, Rot- 

terdam, 369 -rolls. 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Rotterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 64 rolls. 


MISCELLANEOUS .PAPER 


S. Gilbert, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 10 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Minnekahda, London, 2 cs. 
‘ Brabant Needle Co., Transylvania, Liverpool, 

< cs. 
oo Bruckman & Lorbacher, Paris, Havre, 
cs. 
S‘andard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 112 cs. 
The Surbrug Co., Paris, Havre, 18 cs. 
P. J. Schweitzer, Paris, Havre, 2 cs. 
Canson & Montgolfier, Paris, Havre, 46 cs. 
Hoole Service Co., Paris, Havre, 6 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 8 cs. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., London Commerce, 
London, 2 cs. 
Steffens. Jones & Co., Tak. Maru, Kobe, 2 cs. 


Japan Paper Co., Colombo, Genoa, 65 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

Royal Manfg. Co.,.Carso, Genoa, 23 bls. cotton 
waste. 

National City Bank, Carso, Naples, 154 bls. 
cotton waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Etna Maru, Hamburg, 
103 bls. raes. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust. Co., N. Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, 36 bls. rags. 

. Keller Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 

dam, 43 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, 63 bis. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
10 bis. rags. 

W. Steck & Co., N.. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
59 bls. rags. 

Berlowitz, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdem, 295 

bis. rags. 


Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 118 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





J. A. Brookman & Co., Inc., N. 
Rotterdam, 46 bls. rags. 
Metro Stamp Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 31 bis. 


sg 
bk Kaplan, Baltic, Liverpool, 52 bis. 
E: J. Keller Co., Inc., Andania, Ham vburg, 32 
bis. rags. 


S. Silberman & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 42 bls. 


Amsterdam, 


i E 
idelity Trust Co., Bremen, Bremen, 32 bis. 
rags. 

wena National Bank, Bremen, Bremen, 39 


r 

bly ‘Shall & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 49 bls. rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Cleveland, Ham. 
burg. 36 bls. rags. 

aplan & Co., Inc., 
rags. 

M. Lobsitz, Cleveland, Hamburg, 11 bls. rags, 

Mutnick Bros., Transylvania, Liverpool, 82 bis 
Taj} 8. 

C. R. Spence & Co., Transylvania, Liverpool, 
47 bir reas. . ; 

B. D. Kaplan & Co., Bolivier, Antwerp, 45 bls. 
Tavs i 
Royal Manfg. Co,, Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 75 
bls. cotton waste: : 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 
228 bis. rags. 

S. Silberman & Co., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 111 
bis. rags. 

Royal Manfg. Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 90 bis, 
cotton waste. ‘ 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 37 
bls. rags. 
=. J. Keller Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 52 
bls. bagging. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 
11 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 113 
bls. bagging. 
salaup, Indep. Hall, Havre, 83 bls. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 39 bls. 
rags. 

. Plaskow, Esparta. Santiago, 19 bls. rags. 
E. Mayer, an. Havre, 181 bls. rags. 
A. W: Fenton, Inc., Liberty, Have, 118 bls. 


rage. 
=. J. Keller Co., Inc., Liberty, Havre, 164 
bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Liberty, Havre, 26 
bis. rags. 

S. Silberman & Co., Liberty, Dunkirk, 240 bls. 


Cleveland, Hamburg, 6 bis. 


a? 
“ 


= 


rags. 

afte Products Co., Orizaba, Havana, 5 bls. rags 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Oscar II, Copenhagen, 
37 bis. rags. 

W.. Schall & Co., Fenchurch, Barcelona, 167 
bis. rags. 

S. Silberman & Co., Skaneland, Leghorn, 147 
bls. rags. 

Bank of America, Skaneland, Leghorn, 101 bis. 
rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Skaneland, Marseilles, 
109 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Skaneland, Genoa, 300 
bls. bagging. 

Standard Products Corp., 
72 bis. paper stock. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Inc., 
lona, 121 bls. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., Tak. Maru, Kobe, 77 bls. 
rags. 

Royal Manfg. Co., Sac City, Antwerp, 21 bls. 
rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Sac City, Antwerp, 
89 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., London Commerce, 
London, 57 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hawaiian, Kobe, 200 
bls. hagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Innoko, Rotterdam, 121 
bls. rags. 

S. Silberman & Co., Innoko, Rotterdam, 24 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
42 bis. rags. 

Fidelity Trust Co., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 24 
*, rags. 


Skaneland, Genoa, 


Skaneland, Barce- 


Fenton, Inc., San Francisco Maru, Ham- 
oe % bis. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, San Francisco Maru, 
Hamburg, 5 bis. rags. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., San Francisco Maru, 
——, 114 bls. rags 

OLD ROPE 

¥E. J. Keller Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 113 bales. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Inc., Rotterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 36 bales. 

W.. Steck & Co., Rotterdans, Rotterdam, 80 


bales. 
e (Continued on Page 54) 
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Me act Come me || ACER & CO., LIMITED 


in the manufacture of CREPED PAPER Napkins, Canada Cement Building 
Toweling or Stretchable Bag Papers and Creped 


Packing or Creped Wrapping Papers MONTREAL, CANADA 


The Best Known to the Art 
No breaks from Week-End to Week-End 


SULPHITE PULP 
(Bleached, Easy Bleaching, Strong) 


MECHANICAL PULP 
KRAFT PULP 
KRAFT PAPER 
net eaal aaaiamemenraamaie BUILDING PAPER 


and pliable, is automatically passed to the driers and dried 
without stretching; not only retaining form better, but 


shedding less lint than cold crepe paper products— Cable Address “A ity” 
A SUPERIOR METHOD. cerbity” Montreal 
For particulars address: CODES 


Tompkins-Hawley-Fuller Co. Western Union (5 letter) 


A.B.C. (Sth Edition) 
VALATIE, N. Y., or OREGON CITY, ORE. 


Biggs Line is 
Complete 


LOBE and cylinder rotary bleaching 
boilers of various types and sizes, and 
the new Biggs engine for high density cold 
bleaching. 
For 39 years Biggs Equipment has been turn- 
ing out good work economically in the paper 
industry. 
Behind each rotary is a manufacturer who 
knows how to build, and whose facilities for 
the accurate fabrication of heavy steel plate 
equipment is unequalled. THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS COMPANY 
Biggs can furnish what you need. Send now 


for information. Akron 20, Ohio 


GLOBE and CYLINDER 


> ROTARY BLEACHING BOILERS 
for Years of Dependable Cooking and Bleaching 
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(Continued from Page 52) 


eee wwswowooocooorroeoSSSSS lm: 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., San Francisco Maru, Congoleum Nairn Co., Liberty, Havre, 830 bls. . J. Keller Co., 


—, 7 bales. 


- E. J. Kel “ 
Disbrow C avenge Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 4). °, Z = iler Co., Inc. 
dam, 163 p . E. 5. & .» Ine., 
ie Ellermans' Wi iison Line, Minnekahda, London, bis. oe Kater Co. me 
5 coils. 


S. Birkenstein & Sons, Inc., Skaneland, Barce- 


Inc., Innoko, Rot terdam, 59 


bs ‘ra 
MANILA ROPE "Robert Blank, Liberty, Dunkirk, 276 bls. rags. z Murphy, Innoko, Rotterdam, 112 py 


Kreta, Hamburg, 225 . ae 
ulkle 


. Dunton & Co., Aldrich, 675 bis 


ulp 
"2" Kiaer & Co., Inc., Gorm, Oslo, 
b!s. kraft -pulp. 


Lorain, Hamburg, 117 
1,690 


se ea Castle & Overton, Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotier 
lona, 48 bales. NORFOLK IMPORTS =" eee terdam, 


WOOD PULP 
J. Keller Co., Inc., Etna Maru, Hamburg, 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1926 Castle & Overton, Inc., Chickasaw 
a 'bis. wood pulp, 52 tons. 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Etna Maru, Ham- 


Castle Overton, Inc., Daytonian, F) 


bls. rags. sland, 6 


Engla 
278 bls. paper stock. =, 


berg, 693 bis, wood. pelo, a aoe. E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Eldard, Antwerp, Castle & Overton, Inc., Wheatmore, Scotland, 


Banco Italiane Commerciale Trust Co., Etna 99 bis. bagging. 
Maru, Hamburg, 330 bls. wood pulp, 51 tons. 
Anderson & Co., M. Washington, Trieste, 


sie aie ween oale. PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


Atterbury _ Inc., Oscar II, Oslo, 2,500 
bls. wood pulp 


178 bls. paper stock. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., M. Merchant 
98 Com Pa stock. 
i iicerten.. 3 ie. West Campgaw, 
aa OF ass bls. wood pu pulp. 
Keller Co., Inc., Cabo Espartel, Barcelona, 


° England, 


Ger- 


J. Anderson & Co., San Francisco Maru, Ham- WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1926 175 ‘bls. rags. 


burg, 1,244 bls. sulphite, 249 tons. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Innoko, ——, 800 bls. 
wood pulp, 162 tons. ; : 
Bulkley. Dunton & Co., Randsfjord, ——. 500 = _™ Manig. Co 
i ». 
A Toe & Co., Clara, ——, 408 bls. bls. cotton waste. 


.. Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 86 


E. Keller Co., Inc., West Campgaw, Bremen, 
227 bis. rags. 


Chase National Bank, Carso, Leghorn, 239 bis. a - Keller Co., Inc., Byrgerdyk, Amsterdam 
17 as. 


. Tags. 


a wa a Bs — & Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 2 cs. BOSTON IMPORTS 


WOOD FLOUR Stephano Bros., Indep. Hall, Havre, 5 cs. ciga- 


F. B. Vandegrift & Co., Innoko, Rotterdam, rette paper. 


500 bales, 25,375 kilos. J. M. Hagy Waste Works, Indep. Hall, Havre, 


WOOD PULP WADDING 44 bis. rags. 
Bendix Paper Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
50 bales 


Birn & Wachenheim, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
50 bales. 


bls. rags. 
bls. bagging. 
CASEIN bls. rags. 


Salomon Bros. & Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 210 ™ J 
I 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Inde». Hall, Havre, 214 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13 


Keller Co., Inc., Etma Maru, Hamburg, 


J 
211 bls. wood pulp. 
L. J 


Keller Co., Inc., Etma Maru, Ham 


__—. burg, 
57 bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 150 S. Silberman & Co., Etna Maru, Hamburg, 206 


bls. rags. 


Atterbury Bros., Inc., Segundo, B. Aires, 423 The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, A. C. Lombards Son, Etna Maru, Hamburg, 947 


. . 439 bls. rags. 
bags, 25,380 kilos. ; 
Kalbficisch Corp., Southern Cross, B. Aires, A. Hurst & Co., Indep. 


751 bags. "“MacBlaine Co., Indep. H 


I. M urphy, Indep. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS rag Rag & Metal Co. 


bls. rags. 


rolls news print. 
H i W. Hartman & Co., Inc., Etna Maru, Hamburg, 
all, Havre, 51 bi 696 bls. wood pulp, 106 tons. 
all, Havre, 79 bls. rags mR: — ‘o., Inc., A. F. Luckenbach, Kobe, 
> i ls. bagging. 
Hall, Havre, 286 bl Castle & Overton, Inc., West Campgaw, Ger- 


, Indep. Hall, Havre, 451 ™any, 7,307 bls. wood pul 


Pp. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Keyingham, Belgium, 


0 » * . am. 175 b's. rags. 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1926 Br are Bros. & Co., London Commerce, Lon 


don, 22 bls. rags. 


Paper Service Co., London Commerce, London, 


3 cs. fancy paper. 
Chase National Bank, Etna Maru, Hamburg, J. B. Moors & Co., 


337 bls. wood pulp, 50 tons. 67 bis. rags. 


London Commerce, London, 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


D. M. Hicks, Inc., Etna Maru, Hamburg, 693 Anglo South American Trust Co., London Com- WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 153, 1926 
a pulp, 107 tons. merce, London, 56 bis. rags. 


. Wist & Co., Etna Maru, Hamburg, 1,125 Chase National Bank, L 
~ wood ulp, 225 tons. don, 68 bales old rope. 
Keller Co., Inc., Etna Maru, Hamburg, The Stone Bros. Co., 
are ‘eb: ned ee: 23 tons. sei'les, 129 bis. rags 
Conpilanes 
= bls. rags. 


airn Co., Etna Maru, Hamburg, D. I. Murphy, Skaneland, Marseilles, 87 bls. 


ondon Commerce, Lon- Castle & Overton, Inc., Ontario, France, 173 
bls. rags. 

Inc., Skaneland, Mar- Castle & Overton, Coldbrook, France, 392 bis 

rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Duquesne, England, 72 


rage. ys bls. rags. 
J. Couse, Etna Maru, Hamburg, 134 bbls. astle & Overton, Inc., Skaneland, Valencia, 411 , 


china clay, 22 tons. bls. a 
F. J. Couse, Etna Maru, Hamburg, 146 bis. . Millar & Co., I 
rags. bie? rags. 


W. R. Hearst May Build Paper Mill In Alaska 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncton, D. C., November: 16, 1926.—An application has 
been filed with the Federal Power Commission by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, the well known newspaper proprietor, of New York 
City, for a preliminary permit for a complete power project at 
Port Snettisham, in Tongass National Forest, Alaska, the power 
to be used for the purpose of running a paper and pulp mill. It 
is understood that this application is in conflict with other appli- 
cations now pending before the Commission. Also in August of 
1924 a license was issued to the Speel River Project and the 
Alaska Pulp and Paper Company for part of the proposed devel- 
opment covered by the application of Mr. Hearst. 

In his formal application Mr. Hearst sets forth the ‘fact that a 
small pulp mill at one time operated for a few weeks only at 
Speel River but has been closed down for many months and the 
only persons now there are the caretaker and his family. Officials 
of the Commission say that this is in conflict with the information 
which they have which apparently is to the effect that the mill is 
now running. 

The application states that there are no towns in the immediate 
vicinity of this project and that Juneau, the capital of Alaska, 
is the nearest town, being approximately 30 miles from the mouth 
of Port Snettisham. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Nishmaha, Germany, 94 
bls. rags 


nnoko, Rotterdam, 154 E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Oakwood, Bremen, 70 
Ms. rags. 


The application states further that a continuous program of 
development of the water power is proposed and continues ; 

“It seems likely that the development of Long Lake would pro- 
duce enough for one unit of a pulp and paper mill, and this, there- 
fore, seems to be the first step. Synchronized with this develop- 
ment would be the construction of a pulp and paper mill and a 
town on the town site.” 


Mr. Hearst Proposes that all of the power would be used by 
the mill. 


Leinzig Fair Dates Announced 

The Leipzig Trade Fair, representing every phase of the in 
dustrial life of Germany, will be held from March 6 to 12, 1927. 
The Fair makes it possible te measure definitely the recent prog- 
ress of German industries. It will include more than 12,000 ex- 
hibits, a gain of over 300 per cent over any pre-war Fair. ‘The 
official announcement shows that substantial progress has been 
made along all industrial lines. From previous experience it is 
estimated that more than 150,000 buyers from upwards of fiity 
countries will attend. The United States will be better repre- 
sented both as exhibitor and buyer at the Spring Fair than ever 
before. 

Detailed information concerning the exhibits may be obtained 
from the Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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This brand stands for 





yer Credits 


Complete facili- 
ties for opening 
letters of credit in 
Scandinavia to 
finance impor- 
tations of wood- 


pulp and paper. 

















INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK, Inc 






52 Cedar Street, New York 





All southern kraft paper produced 
by our Bastrop, Louisiana, mill is now 
being stamped with the Gator Hide 
brand. 












Bau M. Warsuac F. Assor Goopxrurt 
t President 









This brand has become a symbol 
for the highest quality kraft produced 
in southern, mills. It is a guarantee of | 
superior strength, toughness and uni- | 
formity. Increasing demand for this 
brand has made it necessary for us to 
double the output of our Bastrop mill 
within the last year. 


















Jobbers and converters already know 
that southern kraft is rapidly super- 
seding other kinds of paper where 
hard service is required. New uses are 
constantly being found for it. The 
market is widening rapidly; and the 
fact that the source of supply, from 
the fast-growing forests of the South, 
is inexhaustible, is a positive safe- 
guard to expanding business. 

















E. J. KELLER COMPANY 


200 FIFTTI AVENUE 
NEW YORE 


PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 























We beg to announce that we have been 
appointed sole selling agents in the United 
States for the well-known 
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International Paper Co. 
Bastrop Division Mill: 
BASTROP, LOUISIANA 


ROSENBERGER 
and 
ZILINA 














Executive and Main Sales Office: 
100 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 


Sales Offices in 


BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 
PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 






Wood Pulps, which we are now in position to 
offer to the trade. 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, November 17, 1926. 

Inquiries about contract business continued to pour in last 
week in the paper market, while spot transactions showed no signs 
of weakening. Manufacturers reported that they had done very 
little buying of stock inasmuch as they had been waiting for prices 
to come down. There seemed small likelihood of these dropping, 
they said. The paper market, however, held steady, few con- 
cessions having been reported. 

The market for news print was as good as it has been for 
the last several months. Production moved along at a brisk rate. 
The market was strong and prices remained firm. 

Box board manufacturers reported that the strike of the Paper 
Makers’ Union had affected the. business to no serious degree. 
Former levels obtained on grades of the finer make. The demand 


for wrapping paper was somewhat accelerated by the approach of 
the holidays. 


Mechanical Pulp 
Buyers of pulp continued to show a fair demand for this com- 
modity during the last week. Manufacturers were cautious in 


stocking up with materials. They reported that business had been 
excellent. 


Chemical Pulp 
Chemical pulp sales have also been brisk during the last week. 
There is a good demand for domestic and imported grades, 
prices holding up to previously quoted levels. Manufacturers 
continued to receive many inquiries about future business. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


As a result of a falling off in the jute market, prices for old 
rope and bagging were somewhat weaker during the last week, 
acccording to manufacturers. A big crop of raw jute is respon- 
sible for a decline in the market on all grades, some buyers 
holding off, “waiting,” it was said, “for the bottom to be reached.” 


Rags 
“There were no changes in the market for rags last week. Rags 
both old and new sold in usual volume, a fair balance having been 
maintained in respect to supply and demand. Prices on all grades 
kept: up to previously quoted levels. 


Waste Paper 
Prices on lower grades of waste paper were reported last week 
to have been somewhat easier, other changes in the market having 
been‘ negligible. Buyers, inquiring about future business, showed 
particular interest in the better grades. Shavings also were in 


good, demand in respect not only to contract ‘but to spot trans- 
actions as well, 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 32) 


to golf and travelling, Mr: Westlake’s favorite pastime was attend- 
ing the opera. ’ Bee . e : 


He was a member of many clubs among them being the Union 
League, the Metropolitan, the Uptown, the Sleepy Hollow Club, 
the Garden City Gold Club, the Riding and Driving of Brooklyn, 
the Baltusrol Golf Club, N. J., the Pine Valley Golf Club, the 
Fox Hills Golf Club, L. L, the Congressional Country Club 
Washington, D. C., and the Royal Montreal Golf Club. He aly. 
was a member of the St. Johns Lodge of Free and Accepted 


Masons. His parents and wife and two brothers, Arthur and 
Frank, survive him. 


I. S. Dillingham 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., November 15, 1926—I. S. Dillingham, for a 
long period a member of the paper trade, who carried one 
brokerage business of late years in the Arco Building on Federal 
street, died November 10 at his home, 81 Woodland Road, Au- 
burndale, Mass. Mr. Dillingham, a native of Falmouth, Mass, 
was 85 years old. He was a trustee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Auburndale and a director,of the Martha's Vineyard 
Association at Oak Bluffs, where he had a summer residence. In 
1868 he was married to Eliza Frances Bent, who died in 198 
He was married to M. Louise Warren in 1907. A widow and 
three children are living. Mr. Dillingham was held in high 
respect and esteem by the trade. 


A. D. Clough 


DuBois, Pa., November 11, 1926—A. D. Clough, of Garden 
City, L. L., assistant secretary-treasurer of the New York and 
Pennsylvania Company, and assistant treasurer of the Castanea 
Paper Company, with offices at 200 Fifth avenue, New York, 
was killed near here tonight in an automobile accident. 

With Mr. Clough on an inspection trip of the company’s plants, 
was B. F. Stock of Lock Haven, general manager for the concern, 
and J. Walsh and E. Christenson, auditors, from New York. 
They were unhurt. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


(Continued from page 30) 


Illinois has been incorporated under Delaware laws, with capital 
of $10,000, to manufacture and deal in fiber and paper products. 
The company is represented by the Corporation Service Company, 
Equitable Building, Wilmington. 


New York, N. Y.—The Insight Paper Company has been 
incorporated with capital of 300 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture and deal im, paper and paper products. The in- 
corporators are B. E. Rouch and B. Salomon. The company 1s 


being represented by Henry Abelson, with an office at 115 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Detroit, Mich—The Levine Waste Paper Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $5,000, to deal in waste paper 
stocks. The incorporators are T8homas and Gerald Fitzgerald, 
2800 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit. 
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7 Adaptability 


There is an Appleton Felt for every 
use—for all kinds and styles of paper. 


Whatever your requirement, you will 
find us prepared to meet it. 


In placing your order for Appleton 
Felts, you may be sure of getting a 
felt of highest quality and perfect ac- 
curacy at a price that makes its value 


H. G. CRAIG & CO., Inc. aaa WOOLEN MILLS 


Paper Merchants Appleton, Wisconsin 
(Since 1868) 
News 
Hanging 
Tissues 

for a Box Board 
ae Wood Pulp 
d, Au. Specialties 
—_ Mill Supplies 
IScopa' 
a 17 East 45th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“1918 
w and 

high 

OY & SO, 
Pap e r C utte rs a 

_ Single Duplex and Diagonal a) Established 1868 - 
— es 8 be.) Worcester, Mass. 


lants, 
icern, 
Y ork. 


Roy Calender Roll Grinder. 


The Roy Calender Grinder is a definite econ- 
omy in the paper mill. With it you can grind 
your calender rolls when they become out of 
true without removing the rolls from the housing. 
With this tried and true machine you can always 
keep your rolls in perfect shape. 


CUTTER KNIVES PATENT TOP SLITTER Made to grind rolls uf chilled iron, steel, brass, 


copper, rubber, paper and fibre. 


HAMBLET MACHINE CO. ee 


LAWRENCE MASS. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE Paper TRADE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, November 17, 1926. 


BLANC FIXE.—The blanc fixe market was firm during the last 
week, a steady undertone having prevailed. Consuming manufac- 
turers continued to buy in fair volume, and prices remained the 
same. Pulp is quoted at $60 a ton in bulk, and the powder from 
4% cents to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Last year’s prices prevailed on con- 
tracts for bleaching powder and during the last week shipments 
of this chemical moved forward at a good rate, the market hold- 
ing up to average. The powder is quoted at $2 to $2.40 a 100 
pounds in large drums, at works, according to quantity and size 
of container. 

CASEIN.—The market for casein showed as firm a tendency 
last week as it has for the last several weeks. Manufacturers 
expressed the belief that prices had reached the minimum for 
some time to come. Business in contract and spot transactions 
progressed along routine lines. Domestic casein is still quoted at 
irom 14% cents to 17 cents a pound. Imported grades bring 15 
to 16 cents a pound, all in bags. 


CAUSTIC SODA.—Contract sales on caustic soda were booked 
by leading manufacturers during the last week on quotations ten 
cents a pound below the rate that had prevailed until then. The 
general feeling in the market was that these new prices would 
continue as part of the 1927 schedule. Caustic soda was quoted at 
from $3 to $3.05 per 100 pounds in large drums at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Contract shipments of china clay proceeded at 
a good rate last week, while dealers continued to address in- 
quiries about future business to manufacturers. Spot business 
progress in fair measure. Imported clay brings from $13 to $22 a 
ton, in bulk, ship side. Domestic wash clay sells at from $8 to 
$9 a ton at mine, and $10 a ton pulverized. 

CHLORINE.—Advance business in the chlorine market con- 
tinued to absorb the time of the dealer and the manufacturer last 
week, shipments going forward in the meantime at a good rate. 
The undertone of the market was steady. Liquid chlorine sells 
in tanks at works at 4 cents a pound on contract and from 4% 
to 4% cents a pounds at spot trade. : 

ROSIN.—A slight casing off in rosin prices was noted during the 
last week. The market, as usual was well maintained, and the 
volume of inquiries about contract business showed no inclination 
to be less. Gum rosin was quoted at from $13.10 to $13.20 per 
280 pounds in barrels from the docks and wood rosin at $10 per 
280 pounds in car loads. 


SALT CAKE.—Numerous sales in the face of limited offerings 
were transacted in the salt cake market during the last week. Con- 
tracts for deliveries were placed in large numbers and manufac- 
turers booked sales on contract orders below the current quotation 
for soda ash, with a view, it was said, of establishing these prices 
in contracts for the ensuing year. The difference in the propor- 
tionate decrease for soda ash in bags and soda ash in other forms 
was traced to the scarcity of burlap and the strength of the mar- 
ket. The new quotation in car lots at works per 100 pounds is 
$1.17% in bulk; $1.32% in bags; and $1.59% cents in barrels. 

“STARCH.—Large shipments of starch were sent to consumers 

during the last week at the usual prices. Special paper maker’s 
grades sell at $3.42 per 100 pounds in bags, and $3.59 per 100 
pounds in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alumina mar- 
ket remained unchanged during the last week. Prices remained 
firm and the market’s tone was good. Commercial grades are 
quoted at from $1.40 to $1.45 in bags at works in car lots. Iron 
free sells at from $2.00 to $2.05 per 100 pounds at works. 

SULPHUR.—Prices of sulphur remained unchanged last week 
a normal quantity of this material having moved into. shipmetns. 


Inquiries for contract business were in evidence in fair volume - 


ee 


and spot transactions were good. Sulphur is quoted at {rom gig 
to $19 a ton in bulk at mine, and $21 to $23 a ton, ship side. 

TALC.—Dealers placed large demands during the 1e<t week, 
Manufacturers reported that they were behind in meeting orders, 
but that otherwise the market remained the same. Domestic tale 
is still quoted at from $16 to $18 a ton at Eastern mines. French 
talc, ship side, brings from $18 to $22 a ton. 


TORONTO PAPER DEMAND 
(Continued from page 26) 
Canada, in the interest of kraft paper, has returned home after 
a visit to the coast. He reports that conditions in the prairie 
provinces are promising and that the net result from the crop 
will be fully as satisfactory as last year. Although the yield has 
not been as heavy, better prices are prevailing. While westem 
mills are supplying the bulk of coarse papers for local consump- 
tion, eastern mills are obtaining a very satisfactory tonnage 
throughout the provinces. 
Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

The old homestead of the late Mr. and Mrs. James Weldoi, 
St. Thomas, Ont., parents of I. H. and T. A. Weldon, of the 
Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, was burned to the ground re- 
cently, the loss being a heavy one. 

J. O. Chenevert, sales manager of the Wayagamack Pulp and 
Paper Company, Three Rivers, Que., was a caller upon the trade 
in Toronto last week. 

N. E. Wainwright, of the sales staff of the Provincial Paper 
Mills, Toronto, was in Montreal recently attending a meeting of 
the Mills Relations Committee. 

George Stokes, of the sales staff of the United Paper Mills, 
Toronto, who was operated upon a few days ago for appendicitis, 
is now able to be around. 

Cameron and Fraser, Simcoe Street, Toronto, have completed 
the installation of equipment for the manufacture of egg con- 
tainers and other products from pulp. The machinery is now 
being tuned up and the new lines of the firm will soon be on the 
market. It is expected that the output of the plant will be in- 
creased in the near future. 

The new pulp milf of the Thunder Bay Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Port Arthur, Ont., is now half finished and winter wil! not 
stop its progress. Dredging is going on for the new dock and 
the Government is erecting a temporary breakwater. 


QUIET CHICAGO MARKET 
(Continued from page 28) 
printed on it is easy to read. Colors show up in all their luster. 
Half-tone illustrations 100 or 120 screen, depending on the illus- 
tration, also print clearly with minimum ink requirements. In 
addition their non-curling tendencies and their substantial weight 
insures economical press production. Cumberland gummed paper 
can be printed or lithographed with the same ease as ungummed 
paper if ordinary precautions are used.” 
Seaman Paper Co. Adding New Lines 

The Seaman Paper Company is adding several new lines to 
their stock in order to round out a complete line of material for 
the benefit of printers and by this new acquisition they hope to 
be in a better position to serve their regular customers. 

Various grades of paper “have been added but some of the 
more important additions include Deckle edge book paper, 2 
large stock of envelopes and different grades of Bristol board. 

With these additions the company takes its place as one of 
the foremost paper houses in this district. According to the 
directors of the company they have left nothing out in order to 
be in a position to serve every one with a complete line and 
they are sure that their stock is now sufficiently rounded ont to 
take care of any demand that may be made. 





